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ABSTRACT 



This report presents the results of a survey of ail school boards in Ontario to 
determine whether or not they have policies for race and ethnocultural equity and, if 
so, to what extent they are being implemented at the present time. 

Of the 124 boards contacted, 100 responded in some way by submitting copies of 
their policies and support documents, rrompleting a questionnaire, and/or agreeing to be 
interviewed to provide insights into the processes of policy development and 
implementation in this area. 

The major findings of this study are as follows: 

1. There are 39 boards with race and ethnocultural equity policies and 3 other 
boards have completed drafts of policies. Twenty-two (22) boards have 
begun a process of policy development and are proceeding in this direction. 

2. The size, structure, content, and format of the policies vary widely, from 
one page of policy statements to 40 pages of policy and accompanying 
administrative procedures. 

3. Boards with race and ethnocultural equity policies usually have related 
policies and/or documents, such as multiculturalism, heritage language, 
employment equity, racial harassment, and curriculum guidelines or have 
included these areas as 'romponents of their race and ethnocultural equity 
policies. Boards without an overall policy have fewer policies or documents 
in related areas. 

4. A small number of northern rural boards have managed to utilize limited 
resources to develop policies. However, in general, boards with race and 
ethnocultural equity or related policies tend to be larger urban southern 
boards with greater access to resources. 

5. The key factors in success of policy development and implementation were 
identified as: 

attitude, support and commitment of senior admmistrators 
political will of the decision makers 

vii 




recognition that racism exists and a desire to eradicate it from our school 
systems 

adequate internal and external resources 
community involvement for input, validation and monitoring 
responsibility and accountability clearly outlined in the policy 
and procedures 

effective in-service training at all levels of the system 



6. Boards are looking to the Ministry of Education to provide leadership and 
modelling for policy development and implementation by mandating policy 
and by providing both financial and human resources and guidelines for 
boards in keeping with their needs and situations. 

Specific issues are highlighted for boards serving large francophone and native 
populations. Recommendations for action based on the research findings conclude the 
report, with a view towards achieving race and ethnocultural equity in education across 
Ontario. A selected bibliography of primarily Canadian research and resources is 
included. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A survey was conducted of all 124 school boards in the Province of Ontario in 
order to determine which boards have policies for race and ethnoculturai equity and lo 
what extent and with what success those policies are being implemented, and to 
identify the key factors in success and/or barriers to effective policy development and 
implementation in this area. Letters were sent to the director of education in each 
board, requesting that she or he submit copies of the policy and related documents, A 
questionnaire followed the initial letter, and relevant board personnel provided 
responses that gave insights into the process of policy development and the current 
stage of implementation. Directors were asked to identify contact persons who could 
be contacted and interviewed to give further information. 

Broad Data Base 

Of the 124 boards contacted, 100 responded within the time frame (March - May, 
1989) by submitting copies of their policies and support documents, completing the 
questionnaire, and/or agreeing to be interviewed. This higL response rate (80,6%) 
provides a reliable overview of the "state of the art" of race and ethnoculturai equity 
policy development and implementation in school boards across the province. In 
addition to the 100 written responses, interviews were conducted personally or by 
telephc^e with 43 contact people representing 22 school boards in 10 cities. Visits 
were made to Windsor, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Timmins, Parry Sound, and 
Waterloo, in addition to those interviews conducted in selected boards in Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Pglicit^S in Qntar iP 

li was found thai 39 school boards have policies on race and ethnoculturai 
equity or closely related areas (i.e., multiculluralism and race relations or 
multicultural, ethnic and race relations) and 3 other boards have drafts of such 
policies that are in the final stages of validation. 

Copies of these policies and related documents (e.g., brochures, curriculum 
materials, pamphlets, board newsletters on race and ethnoculturai equity) are on file in 
the office of the deputy minister's special advisor on race relations and plans are 
underway for making these materials available to school boards that could benefit from 
the extensive work done by several boards in this field. 
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It is significant to note that an additional 22 boards have begun the process of 
policy development for race and ethnocultural equity and are at varying stages iu this 
process It was found that the size, structure, content, and format of the policies 
vary widely, from one page to approximately 40 pages, including detailed administrative 
procedures The latter type seem to lead to more effective implementation plans and 
practices. 

In terms of additional documentation, it was found that boards with policies in 
race and ethnocultural equity are far more likely to have related policies and or 
materials and documents than boards without an overall policy. 

Ppligy Pgvglgpmgnt and Implemgntanon 

Policies dealing with race and ethnocultural equity are considered to be different 
from other policies because of the nature of their content and pervasiveness of 
outcomes. In general, the major findings are as follows: 

39 boards have policies, 3 have drafts that are nearly 
completed, and over 20 boards are 'n the process of 
developing a policy; 

these policies are considered to be different from other 
policies because of the nature of their content and 
pervasiveness of outcomes, 

they take longer to develop than other policies (average 18 
months to 2 years); 

they usually involve community input, validation and 
monitoring; 

the entire system is (or should be) affected by these policies, 

there is often tremendous resistance to overcome in policy 
development and implementation: this resistance may be 
obvious or covert; 
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responsibility and accountability must be built into the policy 
to ensure implementation; 

stiTff responsible for these policies are often vulnerable, must 
take risks, and need real and moral support to reduce stres!; 
and enhance efficiency; 

francophone school boards and francophone sections of school 
boards are at che beginning of tht process of policy 
development in race and ethnocultural equity. Their situation 
is more complex than that of anglophone school boards 
because of their historical position, the cultural/heterogeneity 
of the francophone pop^: aion of Ontario, and the racial 
diversity of French-speaking immigrants to Canada; 

bcveral school boards in the province have created policies 
that have effectively acknowledged the concerns of native 
parents and students, particularly in curriculum and guidance; 
however, many school boards have not yet perceived that the 
needs of native students should be addressed in a policy of 
race and ethnocultural equity; 

school boards feel they need additional financial and human 
resources or resource allocation to develop and implement 
policies in this area; 

there a'^e useful resources and resource people available 
throughout the province, but knowledge about them needs to 
be disseminated and shared through networking and funding; 

the content, format, structure and language of policies vary 
widely and will have to be standardized somewhat to ensure 
equity for all Ontarians, but appropriate for specific areas and 
needs; 

in-service training is viewed as essential for all staff, 
trustees, and committee members to enhance policy 
development and implementation, 
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Recommendations 



The results of the survey and interviews across the province suggest 
following recommendations for action; 

L In order for the development and implementation cf policies and procedures 
for race and ethnocultural equity to become a priority among school boards, 
the ministry should make such policies mandatory, including responsibilities 
and accountability. 

2. Clear guidelines for policy development and implementation should be made 
available, and sufficient resources allocated to enable all boards to develop 
and implement policies effectively, according to provincial standards and also 
according to their particular needs and context. 

3. Information on existing policies and support documents should be made 
available in a format that is easily accessible to every board in the 
province. 

4. Local resource centres should be set up by the ministry in each region to 
provide a clearinghouse of information, specialized resource collections, and 
local speakers and resource persons for workshops, committees and task 
forces. 

5. The Ministry of Education should assist the regions in setting up networks 
of personnel involved in policy development and implementation, to share 
information and resources and provide the outside support necessary for 
effective work in this area. 

6 A policy development manual should be developed, based on the results of 
this study, to present various models of policy development and practical 
step-by-step guidelines on implementation. Sections should be included on 
francophone and native issues and how to involve the community effectively. 

7. The Government of Ontario should allocate funds to enable the Ministry of 
Education to assist boards of education through a system of grants to 
develop policy and implementation procedures since effective policy 
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development requires sufficient time and the commitment (and release time) 
of various staff members, as well as l level of support for the process that 
can put a strain on smaller boards with fewer resources. 

Funds should be made available to conduct research on the efficacy of policy 
and procedures in effecting change in social attitudes and behaviour in 
children in schools, as well as research on employment practices in school 
boards. 

Since many boards of education are looking to the Ministry of Education for 
leadership and guidance in this area, the basic tenets of race and 
ethnocultural equity should be practiced by the ministry itself. That is, the 
ministry should conduct a review of internal policies, practice, and programs 
within its purview with a view to developing and implementing procedures to 
achieve race and ethnocultural equity. These would include: 

enhancing the curriculum of all ministry courses (especially 
those for supervisory officers and principals) to include 
adequate preparation in this area; 

developing employment policies and procedures to eliminate 
barriers to equality in employment within the ministry; 

providing in-service training to all ministry personnel to 
enhance their awareness, understanding and skills in managing 
and valuing diversity, 

providing intensive training to ill education officers with 
responsibilities for race relations, so that they can provide 
resources, leadership, and guidance in the regions; 

establishing criteria for evaluation and monitoring of policy 
development and implementation; 

funding research and providing incentives both in the ministry 
and in school boards to determine the effectiveness of policy 
development in effecting change in all areas addressed by t^, 
policies; 
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including knowldege and experience in race and ethnocultural 
equity issues as requirements for teacher certification in the 
Province of Ontario. 

In the carrying out of all the above recommendations, particular attention 
should be paid to the interests and concerns of school boards serving native 
and francophone populations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The issues of race and ethnocultural equity have been a concern of the 
Government of Ontario for a considerable period of time. The Government's Race 
Relations Policy, passed in 1985, clearly enunciates the principles underlying race and 
ethnocultural equity. The earlier Multicultural Policy passed in 1977, also 
acknowledges the diverse nature of Ontario society and the rights and responsibilities 
of its citizens of diverse backgrounds. The Ontario Human Rights Commission was 
established to uphold these and other rights. Ultimately, the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms enshrines these rights and Clause 27 of the Constitution states 
that all constitutional provisions shall be interpreted within a multicultural framework. 

In Ontario, the Ministry of Education has a mandate to educate children from 
Junior Kindergarten to Grade 13 and also adults, all within the framework of race and 
ethnocultural equity. The Government's pay equity legislation, which is to be put into 
practice by 1990, also affects how school boards deal with contractual negotiations for 
employment by teachers' unions and other employee groups. The publications of 
guidelines for publishers and authors on bias in educational materials also lakes these 
principles into the curriculum materials used every day in the classroom. The 
acknowledgement of gender inequities, the establishment of French-speaking schools, 
and the provision of programs for aboriginal students also exist within a framework of 
equity and language rights. The extension of provincial funding to separate schools 
has added a new dimension to the equation. Overall, the situation in Ontario has 
changed in the 1980s as new legislation and constitutional provisions have been aimed 
at creating equality and social justice for all citizens. 

The change in climate in the 1980s has provided a better legislative base for 
equity, at the same time as other social forces such as movement to the cities, 
dramatic increases in tl.e cost of housing, conflicts over use of forests in Northern 
Ontario, increased homelessness among school-aged children, increased use of drugs, 
and confrontation with police have produced more overt examples of racial and 
ethnocultural tension and conflict. Thus the impetus to develop strategies to achieve 
race and ethnocultural equity can be viewed from a perspective of conflict and this 
perception has had a profound effect on policy makers at the school board level. Past 
efforts at multicultural policy development were couched in terms of social harmony, 
ethnic identity, and understanding, a stance ofien decri^^d by critics of "sung and 
dance" uiulticuituralisnv As will be shown in this report, the anticipated outcomes of 
multicultural and race relations policies may be similar; or they may be quite 
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different. For example, one measure of "success" of policies concerning racial 
harassment is a change in he number of incidents reported. On the other hand, the 
measures of "success*" of a multicultural policy usually refer to attitude change, 
enriched curriculum, improved school-community relations, and so on. However, 
multicultural policies have often been critized for failing to "address problems rooted 
not in cultural differences but in racial inequities of power and privilege". (The 
Development of a Policy on Race and Ethnoculiural Equity. Report of the Frovtncial 
Advisory Committee, 1987, p. 38). 

The scope of race and ethnocultural equity policy is thus to address racism and 
discrimination at their roots, to acknowledge conflict, and to deal with it. The Report 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee referred to above lists the prime objectives of an 
equity policy as noted are as follows: 

to define, isolate, and eliminate racism and discriminatory policies (and 

practices); 

to challenge prejudice and discrimination; 

to build upon the strengths of Ontario's cultural and racial diversity; 

to ensure equolity of opportunity for all students preparing to live and 
work harmoniously in Canada or any other society; 

to promote an environment that treats students, staff, and school 
communities fairly and justly, acknowledging and respecting their racial and 
ethnocultural background; 

to meet the needs of all people with due regard to their race, ethnicity, 
culture, language, gender, and religion (ihid., p. 4) 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



In the last decade, several school boards have taken initiatives to respond to the 
changing populations in their areas, and to address such issues as multiculturalism, 
heritage languages, English as a second language, and more recently, race relations. 
Although in the 1970s there appeared to be widespread acceptance of the concept of 
multiculturalism in education and the value of recognizing and celebrating the 
contribution of Canadians of all racial ana elhnocultural backgrounds, several incidents 
that occurred in school boards in the late 1970s and early 1980s pointed out the need 
to have effective race relations policies in place to prevent discrimination against 
individuals and groups that result in inequalities in both education and employment, and 
to give school board personnel (staff and students) the awareness and ability to 
respond effectively when such incidents do occur. 

In response to the growing need for policy and resources in this area, the 
Ministry of Education took steps to move towards change. In March 1986 the 
ministry co-sponsored a conference on race and ethnoculiural relations with the 
Ministry of Citizenship and Culture (something now referred to as the joint 
conference). This was attended by approximately 10 representatives from every board 
across the province, including trustees, directors, superintendents, and persons charged 
with responsibilities in the area of multiculturalism and race relations. In addition to 
workshops covering a wide range of topics, a document was introduced entitled 
"Towards a Policy" that had been prepared as a generic policy model by a committee of 
educators and consultants under the asupices of the Race Relations Division of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission, Ministry of Labour. The Ministry of Education 
responded by creating the Provincial Advisory Committee on Race Relations to work on 
a document specific to education. In addition to the education officer responsible for 
multiculturalism, a race relations position wa*^ created to staff the advisory committee 
and prepare resource documents. 



A report on the joint conference and an accompanying Inventory of Resource 
Persons (who could assist boards with race and ethnocultural equity policy development 
and in-service training programs) were prepared and made available to all boards. 



In September 1987, the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on Race 
Relations was released by the ministry for validation. A series of six regional 
conferences was htld at which trustees, administrators, other related school personnel 
(as well as representatives of community groups) viewed a vh'eo on Race and 
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Ethnocultural Equity commissioned by the ministry to introduce the report and 
highlight the importance of policy development in this area. Workshops were held at 
these conferences on each area of the report and the validation process explained. 

Over a 6-month period, written reactions to the report were received and 
summarized by the ministry in a document entitled '^A Synopsis of Public Responses to 
the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on Race Relations: The Development 
of a Policy on Race and Ethnocultural Equity*", September 1988. 

There were several issues concerning both policy development and implementation 
raised by the respondents in the validation procedure. In general, there was support 
given to the importance of community involvement and input from racial and 
ethnocultural minority groups. Many emphasized that an overall policy on race and 
ethnocultural equity should be mandated by the Ministry of Education. It was also 
generally agreed that boards should ensure that they effectively market their equity 
policies when developed. 

The two most repeated themes in the validation responses were funding and 
leadership. The synopsis states that **a majority of respondents focused on the need 
for financial support from the Ministry (to support both policy development and 
implementation) as well as the need for Ministry direction and leadership in all 
aspects of the development, implementation, and monitoring of this policy". It was 
recognized that boards that have already developed and begun implementing a policy 
could be very useful resources to boards who have yet to do so and respondents 
generally look to the ministry to provide both leadership and support in assisting 
boards to obtain the resources they need to develop and implement policies effectively 
in their own jurisdictions. 

It is the latter issue that provides the rationale for the present study. In order 
to develop a comprehensive strategy to assist school boards across the province to 
develop and implement policies on race and ethnocultural equity, it is important to 
determine the number of boards that actually have policies, what stage others are at, 
what similarities and differences exist in the policies themselves, what the perceived 
needs are of boards at various stages of policy development and implementation, and 
how these might vary in different regions across the province. 

In order to provide useful resources and guidelines for school boards in the area 
of race and ethnocultural equity policy development and implementation, the present 
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study was designed to gather existing policy documents, to identify the barriers to and 
key factors in success of policy developn^ent and implementation, and to make 
recommendations to the ministry to facilitate the process for school boards across 
Ontario. Specifically, the purpose of the present study was as follows: 

1. To collect and compile the available documentation on school board race and 
ethnocultural policy development and implementation directives, such that it can 
be used as a resource for other boards. 

2. To analyze the content of the existing policies and the processes of development 
and implementation to determine if particular variables lead to particular models 
and outcomes. 

3. To review both the needs expressed by school board personnel and the literature 
on race and ethnocultural issues in school situations, with emphasis on Canadian 
material. 

4. To make specific recommendations for action and research, based on the 
literature, the actual policies and procedures, and the findings from survey and 
interview data. 
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METHOD 



A survey and interview approach were used for this investigation. The 
constraints of time (four months in total) played a major part in dictating that 
efficiency be a prime consid<*ration in methodology. An effort was made to achieve 
the best possible response rate from school boards in the short time available by 
following up the questionnaires with a second mailing. Interviews were conducted in 
person and by telephone to give detailed insight into the questionnitire results. 

Phase 1 (February 1989) consisted of the collection of policies, supporting 
documentation, and curriculum resources in race and ethnocultural equity. These were 
gathered through Survey I, which consisted of a letter to the 21 boards that were 
known by the researchers and contacts to have policies (see Appendix Bl). This 
^ material was collected and compiled in large binders, which are at present in the office 
of the Deputy Minister of Education. Inquiries are being made into the most efficient 
way of making this information available to school boards. The binders also include 
summary sheets with an analysis of the content of the policies. Consultation was also 
held at this stage with the Regional Race Relations Officers of the Ministry of 
Education; regular progress reports have been submitted to them. 

Phase 2 (March/ April 1989) included a review of the available literature on 
aspects of race and ethnocultural equity such as curriculum, assessment, racial 
incidents, and others. A selected resource bibliography is included in this report, 
with an emphasis on Canadian research and material. The second part of Phase 2 was 
the sending of a letter and questionnaire to all 124 school boards listed in the 
Canadian Education Association's directory asking them to send race and ethnocultural 
equity policies, supporting documents, and related policies, and to complete the 
questionnaire (see Appendixes B2 and B3). All correspondence in this study was sent 
to the director who then either completed the questionnaire him/herself or asked the 
person in the board most familiar with these issues to do it (e.g. race relations 
consultant, multiculturalism co-ordinator, or a superintendent or staff person chairing 
the committee). 

The combined response to Surveys I and II was excellent. In some cases, boards 
sent policies, and in other cases they sent questionnaire responses. A follow-up 
questionnaire was sent to cut down the number of non-respondents and a total of 100 
responses (out of a possible 124) eventually received (Appendix B5). Usable 
questionnaires totalled 84 (31 boards with policies and S3 boards without policies), 
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since some of the boards that sent policies in Survey I did not complete the follow-up 
questionnaire. These were included in the interview sample to ensure follow-up. 



Phase 3 (April/May 1989) consisted of in-depth interviews with key personnel of 
selected boards that had developed policies. The purpose of the interviews was to 
explore ♦he actual process of policy development and implementation and to learn 
about local factors that might shape the process. A standardized interview protocol 
was drawn up and interviews were conducted in person or by telephone in the various 
regions (Appendix In addition to interviewing several boards in Metropolitan 

Toronto, visits were made to London, Windsor, Hamilton, Waterloo, Ottawa, Parry 
Sound, and Timmins. In all, 43 interviews were conducted with people from 22 school 
boards. The names of school boards interviewed are not listed in this report to 
protect confidentiality. The interviews gave insights into how the policy was developed 
and why certain boards had folicies that did not seem to be in the process of 
effective implementation, as well as what the political processes were behind the 
development and implementation of the policy. 

Particular attention was paid in interviews to eliciting the relationship of race 
and ethnocultural equity policy to francophone and aboriginal communities, and to the 
concerns of Northern and Southern Ontario. Finally, school boards were sent letters 
of thanks and were informed that plans were being investigated about ways to make 
available to them the resources them on policy development that were gathered in the 
course of this project (Appendix B6). 



RESULTS 



POLICIES AND DOCUMENTS ON RACE AND ETHNOCULTURAL EQUITY 

The first survey letter (See Appendix B) was sent out to the 21 school boards 
that the researchers and local contact people knew had policies on race and 
ethnocultural equity. The boards supplied copies of their policy statements and 
supporting documents. The original 21 boards contacted are shown in Appendix Al> 

Titles and Terminology 

Only policies developed very recently, following the ministry's draft report, have 
the concept of equity in the title, usually race and ethnocultural equity. 

Boards that developed policies in the 1970s and early 1980s used the terms 
multiculturalism and/or race relations in the titles, often for separate documents. 
This terminology gave way to a more holistic approach in the mid-1980s, including the 
use of several terms in the titles of policies, e.g., multicultural, ethnic and/ o r race 
relations policy or race and ethnocultural policy. The documents themselves and later 
follow-up interviews revealed that most school board personnel clearly prefer positive, 
pro-active language in the policy document and in most boards there is a reluctance to 
use the term anti-racist education, especially in the title. 

The lengthier policy documents have glossaries appended. Definitions of terms 
vary, signalling the importance of clarifying the language used. 

Format and Structure of Policies 

Although the structure and format of the policy documents differ significantly 
from board to board, they appear to be of four types: 

1. Full reports of committees, containing background, rationale, and a lengthy list of 
recommendations - average length 40 pages. 

2. Policy Statements, with preambles in prose form and/or explanatory sections 
following the statements - average length 10 pages. 
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3. Policy Statements with preambles, explanation, and specific administrative 
procedures attached to each statement - average length 2S pages. 

4. Policy Statements with few or no explanatory notes and no implementation 
procedures - average length 2 pages. 

Those in the first two categories often have some historical development included, 
as well as a glossary of terms and a bibliography of resources. Boards use other 
boards' documents as models for their own, but structure them in a way that suits the 
"culture" of their board. Some were careful to have the format of the policy match all 
other internal board documents. Others packaged the policy very distinctively in an 
attempt to "market*' the concepts effectively. 

The interviews revealed that boards that chose to have the policy look like all 
other policies did so for one of two reasons. Some boards felt it should look exactly 

like other policies so it could be given as much importance and be seen to fit into the 

overall philosophy and structure of the board, to the point of being included in the 

corporate plan. Others believed that the policy (and process) should not be 

distinctive and, in fact, be played down somewhat so that people would not have the 
idea that it was different from any other policy and be threatened by that. 

It is important to note further that the interviews revealed that policies of the 
latter type have less likelihood of being implemented. Boards that recognize that 
policies to achieve race and ethnocultural equity ai£ different from other policic" 
(because their content is so value-oriented and emotionally laden and because they 
affect the entire system - staff, students and community) are far more likely to 
develop a policy and a process to maximize the likelihood of effective implementation. 



Content Areas 
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The chart on the following three pages presents a summary of the areas covered 

in the policy documents received by April 30, 1989, It may be noted that the content 

areas of most policies include: 

Assessment and Placement of Students 
Curriculum Development and Implementation 
School/Community Relations 
Employment Practices 
Staff Development 

Dealing with Incidents of Expressed Bias and Discrimination (also called 
Handling Racial and Ethnic Incidents) 
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Since most boards use other boards* policies as resource documents, it is not 
surprising that there is a great deal of overlap in the content areas covered. These 
areas are consistent with those used in the document "Towards a Policy", introduced at 
the joint conference in March 1986. The greatest number of support documents 
submitted was in the area of curriculum (including co-curricular programs), leadership 
camps, heritage languages, Native Studies and Black Studies. A few boards have 
developed guidelines for handling racial incidents, as this tends to be one of the first 
procedural documents developed after a policy is passed. Some also had supporting 
pamphlets and regular newsletters describing the policy and providing updated 
information and resources as they became available. 

If there is an area that is likely to be omitted in a policy, it is school/community 
relations. Staffing (employment practices) and staff development are frequently 
combined in the same area or staff development may be included as a component of all 
the other areas, and so may not have a specific section devoted to it. The one- or 
two-page policy documents are usually not divided into content areas, but tend to have 
an overall policy statement followed by some specific statements, usually dealing with 
handling racial incidents or harassment. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON RACIAL AND ETHNOCULTURAL EQUITY 



In the second phase of the research, a letter and questionnaire were sent to the 

124 school boards in the province listed in the CEA directory including 10 francophone 

sections of boards* The findings from this survey are divided into two components: 
a) data on school policies and b) questionnaire responses on policy development. 

a) Data on School Board Policies 

The 97 responses to Survey II yielded, in total, confirmation of 39 policies and 3 
draft policies on racial and ethnocultural equity in existence throughout the province. 
These policies, including the ones submitted in Survey II are listed by region in 
Table 2. 

It can be clearly seen from Table 2 that such policies have been developed 
primarily in the urban southern areas of the province, but by no means exclusively. 

Survey II also asked school boards to state clearly whether they did not have an 
overall policy, and the results of this inquiry are shown by region in Tables 3 and 4. 
The names of boards which are in the process of developing an overall policy are 
shown in Table 3. The names of 37 boards claiming not to have an overall policy are 
shown in Table 4, 
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TABLE 2 



BOARDS WITH POLICIES BY REGION 



Central Region 



Pu!?iic 

1. Durham 

2. East York 

3. Etobicoke 

4. Hamilton 

5. North York 

6. Peel 

7. Scarborough 

8. Toronto 

9. Victoria County 

10. Waterloo County 

1 1 . York City 



12. Brant 

13. Dufferin Peel 

14. Durham 

15. Metropolitan Toronto 

16. Waterloo Region* 

17. York Region 



Eastern Rg«ion 



Midnorthern 
Northeastern 



Northwestern 

Western 



18. Frontenac * 

19. Ottawa 

20. Stormont, Dundas, 

& Glengarry 



23. Cochrane-lroquois Falls* 

24. Hearst 

25. Kirkland Lake 

26. Timiskaming 

27. Timmins 

28. West Parry Sound 

31. Nipigon-Red Rock 

33. Elgin County* 

34. Huron County 

35. Lambton County 

36. London 

37. Windsor 



21. Carleton 

22. Frontenac, Lennox & 

Addington 



29. Timiskaming District 

30. Timmins District 



32. Lakehead District ** 

38. Essex County 

39. Huron-Perth 

40. London & Middlesex 

County 

41. Windsor 

42 Bruce-Grey County 



• At draft stage 
•• Administrative policy only 
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TABLE 3 

BOARDS DEVELOPING A POLICY BY REGION 



Pvt>lic 



Central Region 



Midnorthern 





Halton 


5. 


Halton 






o. 


naniiiion"' 


1 

*}* 


W A 1 1 1 n o tn 1% 

Vf Cllllil^lvll 




Vf ciii wui ill 




County 


7. 


Simcoe County 


4. 


York Region 


8. 


Welland County 


9. 


Carleton 


11. 


Ottawa 


10. 


Leeds and 








GrenviUe 






12. 


Manitoulin 






13. 


Sudbury 







Northwestern 



14. Kenora 

15. Lake Superior 

16. Lakehead 



17. Essex County 

18. Kent County 

19. Middlesex County 

20. Oxford County 

21. Perth County 



22. Kent County 



NOTE: York Region is included in Tat)les 3 and 4 since it is developing a new policy. 
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TABLE 4 

BOARDS WITH NO OVERALL POLICY BY REGION 

Public Sficaiaifi 



Central Region 



1. Brant County 

2. Haldimand 

3. Haliburton County 

4. Hastings County 

5. Norfolk 

6. Northumberland 
and Newcastle 

7. Peterborough 
County 

8. Prince Edward 
County 

9. Simcoe County 

10. York Region 



U. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



Haldimand-Norf oik 
Hastings-Prince 

Edward County 
Lincoln County 
Peterborough, Victoria, 

Northumberland & 

Newcastle 



Eastern 



Midnorthern 



15. Lennox & 
Addington 

16. Ottawa-Carleton 
(French) 



17. Lanark, Leeds & 
Grenville County 



18. Central Algoma 23. 

19. Espanola 

20. Michipicoten 24. 

21. North Shore 

22. Sault Ste. Marie 



North Shore 
District 

Sault Ste. Marie 
District 



Northeastern 



25. East Parry Sound 

26, Nipissing 



27. Cochrane Iroquois 
Falls-Black 
River Matheson 
(French) 

28. Kapuskasing 
(French) 

29. Nipissing District 



Northwestern 



30. Fort Francis- 
Rainy River 

31. Geraldton 

32. Red Lake 



33. Dryd.en District 

34. Geraldton District 

35. North of Superior 



36. Bruce County 



37. Lambton County 



NOTE: York Region is included in Tables 3 and 4 since it is developing a new policy. 
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The school boards were also asked if they had policies and procedures that, while 
not specifically titled as such, related closely to racial and ethnocultural equity issues. 
The areas that were specified were assessment and placement, school-community 
relations, employment practices, handling racial incidents, and assessment curriculm 
adapted from those found in the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee The 
Development of a Policy on Race and Ethnocultural Equity, with the addition of 
heritage language and native studies. 

The answers to this question show a clear pattern. Boards that have an overall 
policy are also far more likely to have produced policies and supporting documents in 
closely linked areas. The figures are shown in Table 5. A clear comparison can be 
seen by examining the bar graph in Figure L The greatest frequency of related policy 
and support documents is in the area of personnel policies and practices, with boards 
specifically mentioning race and ethnocultural equity issues in their personnel policies, 
rather than only gender issues. 

The greatest discrepancy between boards with and without overall policies was in 
the area of support documents for curriculum (bar A). 

The greatest similarity was in support documents for native studies (bar F). 
However, overall, Figure I shows a consistently higher proportion of support documents 
in boards with overall policies. 

It is not merely having a policy that results in additional materials, but there 
does appear to be several factors responsible for this finding. Many of the boards 
with policies are large urban boards that have more resources for developing 
specialized policies as well as further support documents. Many are boards that have 
a long history of involvement in multicultural education and heritage language teaching, 
and the documents in these areas are linked with concern for race and ethnocultural 
equity. 

The development of separate policies concerning incidents of racial harassment 
(bar £) is also significantly low in boards with no overall policy. It might be deduced 
that employment issues are easier to deal with (particularly with the province's pay 
equity legislation in place) than the issue of racial harassment. Of course the Ministry 
of Education's incentive funding for the development of affirmative action or equal 
employment opportunity policies for women clearly had an impact in this area. 
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TABLE 5 



BOARDS WITH AND WITHOUT POLICIES WHICH HAVE 
DOCUMENTS IN OTHER AREAS 





N 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




G 


H 


I 


J 


N/R 


Boards 
with 




(N) 


16 


17 


13 


15 


14 


7 


25 


16 


11 


3 


3 


Policies 


31 


(%) 


52 


55 


42 


48 


45 


23 


81 


52 


35 


10 


10 


Boards 
without 




(N) 


1 


15 


10 


3 


3 


15 


31 


17 


12 


4 


13 


Policies 


53 


(%) 


2 


28 


19 


6 


6 


28 


58 


32 


23 


8 


25 



A - Multi-n>cial and anti*raci$t curriculum 

fi * Heritage Language 

C - School and community relations 

D - Testing and assessment of non-English or non-French speakers 
E ' Documentation of incidents of racial harassment 
F - Native studies 

G - Personnel policies and practices, e.g., employment equity 
H ' Staff development 
I - Support services in guidance 
J - Other 
N/R - No response 
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HGURE 1 



PERCENTAGES OF BOARDS WITH AND WITHOUT POLICIES WITH 
DOCUMENTATION IN OTHER AREAS 



85^ 




DOCUMENTATION IN OTHER AREAS 
\n.3i □ »^ 

Boiras wKh OmtK Pokem totrOt tUthou OrniM Pokcm 

A • MukKJoal wd antKidri eurrculum 

B • Hwt^i Iingui0e 

C • School wdoonffTiMnKyriMtofli 

D • TMtine ml ■mmiim of nofvEngMA g(non-ff■)c^ ipuktr* 

E - OoctmnutionofindinUotracMl lunnirani 

F -NalwKudm 

G - PtnoniNl pokMi Md pracMM. 10 . (mptoynNnl tqiMy 

H - Sufi dfvolopffMnI 

I • Suppofi mtmbm tn gwaanoi 

MR - onwr/No mponw 
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It was beyond the scope of this survey to inquire as to why boards have not 
developed an overall policy. However, the responses to this question show that the 
process of developing related documents is in some way tied in with the overall policy 
development process. If boards do not have a policy, it is less likely they will have 
other materials in this area. Boards that do not have policies are more likely to be 
disproportionately in rural areas or in Northern Ontario. They are also likely to be 
smaller boards with fewer resources. As will be shown in the interview data, the two 
other intervening variables are the political or administrative will to develop a policy 
and/or a catalytic incident that compells boards to begin the process. Several small, 
rural and northern boards have put considerable effort into policy development because 
the will existed to take action and the time was right. 

Data on the Process of Policv Development 

All of the above results relate to the actual documents themselves. The 
remainder of the data dealt with the process of policy development. To determine the 
role of the Ministry of Education in the process, we asked boards if they had 
participated in the process of validation of the ministry document The Development of 
a Policy on Race and Eihnocultural Equity. The responses are shown in Table 6. 

These responses do not show a clear pattern that the validation process acted as 
a catalyst to the policy development process. However, it is more likely that boards 
not participating in the process also do not now have a policy. On the other hand, 
the interview data reveal that school personnel interpreted this question to refer only 
to the formal process of submitting written briefs to the Ministry of Education. In 
fact, many of them remembered having attended one of the six regional meetings and 
refer to their attendance at that meeting as an impetus to developing the policy. 

Likewise, not everyone responded to the next question, on the follow-up to 
participation in the validation process. However, the results are shown in Table 7 
because they reveal the qualitative responses to the question. Generally speaking, the 
boards that followed up on the validation process appear to be ones that already had 
existing structures that could be adapted for policy development in this area. 

One of the most interesting findings of the research was found in responses to 
the next question, which asked the respondent to state how far along they perceived 
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TABLE 6 



PARTICIPATION IN VALIDATION OF MINISTRY DOCUMENT 
BY BOARDS WITH A POLICY AND BOARDS WITHOUT A POLICY 



Did Not 
Participated Participate 



Not 
Sure 



N/R 



Total 



Boards 
with a 

Policy 

Boards 
without a 
Policy 



18 



16 



11 



37 



31 



53 



34 



48 



84 



TABLE 7 

FOLLOW-UP TO THE VALIDATION PROCESS 
IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 



BOARDS WITH POLICY 



BOARPS WITHOUT FOIICY 



Committee and Policy Development (6) 

Group tha* Participation Provided 
Feedback Re: Validation Process (3) 

Provided Input to Various 
Committees Developing Race Relations 
Papers (2) 

Increased Awareness (1) 

Attended Training Sessions by 
the Ministry of Citizenship (1) 

Undertaking the Implementation 
of the Policy (1) 

Draft was used as the Basis for an 
Action Plan (1) 

Reports forwarded to the Ministry 
of Education (1) 



Established a Committee 
for Policy Development (4) 

Started Internal 
Discussions (2) 

In Process of Preparing 
Working our Own Policy 
and Procedures (2) 

Policy Development 
Between 1989-92 (1) 

Sent Staff to Conferences 
on Awareness (1) 

Waiting Public Response 
(1) 
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themselves to be in the policy development process. The purpose of this question was 
to ensure that boards that had already done work on their policies would have this 
fact acknowledged in this report. 

The responses to the question, however, reveal an unanticipated finding. The 
subjective perception of a board's progress is not always in accord with the other 
••hard" evidence that boards send. In other words, as can be seen clearly in Figure 2, 
there are differences in the perception of boards' progress in policy development. 
Some boards state they have '•no policy" and yet are well along the path of policy 
development to the point of an extensive draft in the validation process. Other boards 
state that they do have a policy, and yet it may encompass only a very small part of 
the total picture- As can be seen in Figure 2, boards at early, middle, and late stages 
of policy development sometimes claim to have a policy and sometimes do not. Thus 
the fact that 54 boards claim to have no policy should not obscure the far more 
optimistic picture that 25 of these boards are actively working on a policy. The 
numerical breakdown is shown in Table 8* The high number of "Other'' among school 
boards without an overall policy is partially explained by some 10 boards who noted 
that aspects of race and ethnocultural equity policy are embedded in other policy areas 
in their board. The other 13 responses are qualitative and the comments are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Need guidelines from the ministry. 

2. Need money and personnel. 

3. All are treated equally, therefore there is no need for policy. 

4. Waiting for the results of the task force re: school for the retarded. 

5. Philosophy clearly states that each child will be treated in a Christian fashion. 
6* Doing an assessment of the board's needs. 

7. Nothing has been done. 

8. Awaiting ministry resource book. 

9* Racial and ethnocultural policies embedded in policies in our board. 

10. We are in the early stages. 
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Boards with Policies 



Boards without Policies 



r i 




STAGES OF POLICY DEVELOPMENT 



A ' lulhr developed and itnplemented 
B - fully developed/early stages o( implenientation 
C - oMicM poNcy/liw MQnt ol mpliiMnUhon 
D • btt agM d poKqr dev e lopm e nt 



E - pan-way ihrough policy dcvtlopmeni 
F ' early iiaoet ol pcUey davlopment 
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TABLE 8 



STAGE OF POLICY DEVELOPMENT BY BOARDS 
WITH AND WITHOUT POLICY 



Fnlly 

Developed Last Part Early 

or Official Stages Way Stages Other N/R Total 



Boards 
with Policy 



25 



1 31 



Boards 

without 

Policy 



19 



23 



53 



25 



20 



25 



5 84 



TABLE 9 

THE MAIN RACIAL AND ETHNOCULTURAL MINORITY GROUPS 

(IN ORDER OF MAGNITUDE) 



BOARDS WITH OVERALL 



BOARDS WITHOUT OVERALL 



POLICY 




POLICY 




ITALIAN 


14 


NATIVE 


18 


NATIVE 


7 


PORTUGUESE 


12 


PORTUGUESE 


7 


ASIAN 


12 


ASIAN 


7 


ITALIAN 


11 


EUROPEAN 


5 


GERMANIC 


8 


GREEK 


4 


EAST INDIAN 


6 


BLACK 


2 


FRENCH 




CHINESE 


2 


UKRAINIAN 




EAST ASIAN 




FINNISH 




ORIENTAL 




POLISH 




EAST INDIAN 








JEWISH 








ARABIC 








SPANISH/GERMAN 






INDO- ASIAN 








WEST INDIAN 








LEBANESE 








GERMAN 
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The questions of why some boards are of the opinion that there is no need to 
develop a policy is beyond the scope of the current study. However, the responses 
indicate that resources are scarce for this task; it is considered that other policies or 
philosophies encompass this area; or people do not see the need because they are 
experiencing no problems in their area. 

To give some insight into the clientele served by schools with or without a 
policy, boards were asked to estimate the relative size of racial or ethnocultural 
minority groups within their jurisdiction. For the francophone sample, the word 
''linguistic** was also added. The results were as shown on Table 9. 

For the four largest minority groups, the results are shown in condensed form in 
Table 10. It appears that boards without policies are more likely to have native 
children in their jurisdictions than those with policies. Since many boards are in the 
urban south, this fact would be partially explained by geography. But the eighteen 
boards without policies that are serving native children are all rural southern or 
northern boards. Once again, there are several variables responsible for this finding. 
The resources available and size of board may be key factors in hindering policy 
development, while the actual ethnic composition of the clientele may be of secondary 
importance. However, the interview data from Northern Ontario indicate that 
aboriginal people feel in some cases that their needs are being ignored. The term 
"ethnoculturar is being interpreted to refer to immigrant groups rather than to first 
nations peoples. 

The fact that the process of policy development is subject to a wide variety of 
interpretation is a point that has already been made, but it becomes even more evident 
in the responses to the rest of the questionnaire. Boards were asked what processes 
and personnel were involved in policy development. The responses are listed in 
Table 11. 




TABLE 10 



FOUR MAIN MINORITY GROUPS BY 
BOARDS WITH OR WITHOUT POLICY 



NATIVE ITALIAN PORTUGUESE ASIAN 



BOARDS 

WITH 

POLICY 



14 



BOARDS 

WITHOUT 

POLICY 



18 



II 



12 



12 



TABLE 1 1 



THE PROCESS AND PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 



BOARDS WIT H POLICIES 



BOARDS WITHOUT POLICIES 



PROCESS: 



8 

6 

3 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



Investigative Committees 
Board Approval 
System and Community 
Groups for Evaluation 
Requested Submissions 
from Interest Groups/ 
Individuals 

Policy Origina;;d from 
Heritage Language Policy 
Vetted by Parent/Teacher 
and Community Groups 
Committee of 
Representatives With the 
System Drafted from 
Ministry Document 
Questionnaires 
Meetings, Workshops 
Draft to Board for 
Readings 

Policy Under Systems 
Review 

Co-operatively Developed 
with Neighbouring Boards 
Board Committee Identified 
Need 

Policy Drafted from 

Resource Ministry of Education 



7 Steering Committee 
2 Research 
2 Preparing Options 
2 Copies of Other 

Policies 
1 Committees & Budget 

Established 
1 Development of 

Procedure for Hiring 
1 Tuition Agreement 

with Indian Band 
1 Invitations to 

All Organizations 

Within the Board 
1 Draft Copy Derived 

from Other Boards 
1 Working Committee 
1 Process/Timelines 
1 Interest Groups 

Submit Policy 

Issues 

1 System and Interest 
Groups for 
Evaluation 
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TABLE U (Conrd) 



1 Participated in the 
Process of Validation 

1 Drafted by Principal 

1 Vetted by Executive 
Council 

1 Feedback From Multi- 
cultural Advisory 
Committee 



PERS0NNEU6 

13 

13 

5 
1 



Teaching and Non- 
Teaching Staff 
Administration 
Trustees, Board 
Members 

Community Leaders/ 
Groups Unions 
Race Relations 
Representatives from 
Board Departments and 
Employee Groups 
Federation 
Representatives 
Parent-Teacher 
Associations and 
Parishes 



10 Senior Academic 

Officials 
9 Staff 

7 Community Groups 
2 Human Resources 

Department 
2 Religious Dept. 

1 Native Trustees 
Native Agencies 

ALTERNATIVES TO POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT : 

2 Integrated Studies 
1 Heritage Language 

I Special Events/Days 



50 
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TABLE 12 

FACTORS WHICH LED TO SUCCESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY 



BOARDS WITH POLICIES 



BQARPS WITHOUT POLICIES 



MINISTRY 
RELATED: 



Ministry Initiatives 
Employment Equity 
Initiatives 

Input from Ministry 



2 Encouragement From 
Ministry 



BOARD 6 Committment of Trustees 
RELATED: 5 Support from Senior 

Administration and 

Trustees 
1 Involvement of Diverse 

Groups of Board Members 
1 Recognition from Board 

of Importance 
1 Appointment of Consultant 
1 Board^s Multicultural 

Advisory Committee 



1 Board Committment 



SCHOOL 
RELATED: 



4 Staff Commitment 

1 Strong Leadership 
from Senior 
Administration 

2 Input from Teachers 
Federation 

I Concentrated Effort 
By Staff 



Administration 
Committed to Results 
Involvement from all 
Staff 

Acceptance through 
In-Service 



C0MMUNnY4 
RELATED: 4 

2 

1 



Community Input 
Community Concern 
Interest Within 
the Community 
Initiative of Human 
Rights Officer 
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TABLE 12 (Cont'd) 



OTHER: 



2 



3 



Small Focused Group 



To Prevent Race 
Relation Problems 
Implentation 



With Training and 
Time Allotted 



2 



2 



Appreciation of 
Others 

Relates to the 
Board's Catholic 
Philosophy of 
Education 



Program 
1 Relatedness of Topic 
1 Commitment of 

Affirmative Action 

Committee 
1 Catholic Mandate 
1 Skilled Writing Team 
1 Willingness to Serve All 

with Equality 
1 Political Will (.977) 
1 Climate for Development 




The comparison of the two lists shows that boards that have developed policies 
have access to a wider network of personnel and resources and tend to look beyond 
their own local leaders* Boards without policies note fewer resources for the process 
itself and tend to draw on a more localized circle of personnel. These findings are 
consistent with the findings that boards with policies are more likely to be in urban 
Southern Ontario where there are more accessible resources in this area* 

Factors that led (or are leading) to success in the development of policy are 
noted in Table 12. The first evident finding is that boards without policies have noted 
fewer factors, mostly because they are not as far advanced in the process. The 
responses from boards with policies also tend to be more specific and more wide- 
ranging. It is noteworthy that no boards without policies cited community 
involvement as a factor in success. 

Factors that were cited as preventing success are listed in Table 13. However, on 
comparison, it is apparent that the lists are based on different assumptions. The 
factors cited by boards with policies tend to be ones that they have overcome, whereas 
the factors cited by boards without policies are those that are actually preventing the 
development of policy at the present time or at least slowing it down considerably. 

It is probably very important to examine what factors seem to be insurmountable 
obstacles in policy development. One of the main factors seems to be a denial that 
there is a problem that needs solving (or an issue that needs addressing). Several 
interviewees said that their biggest obstacle was the attitude of many trustees and 
staff who refuse to acknowledge that racism exists or at least that there are systemic 
barriers to equality in education. Another major obstacle to policy development, once 
the issue is acknowledged, is lack of resources. 

When boards are developing policy, however, they may feel that there are unique 
problems or situations in their areas that shape the way in which the particular policy 
is developed. These unique factors are listed in Table 14. The main clusters of 
factors are geographic and demographic. The perceived diversity of the community and 
the particular local characteristics are very important in the process of policy 
development. If a board perceives itself to be serving a homogeneous population, then 
there is less likelihood of interest in policy development for race and ethnocultural 
equity. North-South differences are also very important. Northern boards have 
created policies that acknowledge primarily the presence of aboriginal students. Small 
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TABLE 13 



MAIN FACTORS THAT PREVENT SUCCESS OR ARE A BARRIER TO 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT (LISTED BY FREQUENCY) 



BOARDS WITH POLICIES 



BOARDS WITHOUT POLICIES 



4 
1 
I 



Perception of No Racial 
Problems 

Lack of Resources 
Lack of Support 
Putting All the Elements 
in One Document (Program, 
Employment^ etc.) 
Apathy 

Political Will (1989) 
Having People Face Issues 
More Negative Climate Today 
due to Proximity to Metro 
and Current Tensions 



5 No Problem in This Area 
5 Not a Priority 
5 Lack of Time and Money 
4 Nature of the Community 
3 Provincial Legislation 

Needed 
3 Policy Not Needed 
2 Too Sensitive a Subject 
1 Provincial Legislation 

Not Needed for Enforcement 

(Would Cause Negative 

Reaction) 
1 Time and Pressure of 

Forming an FLI Board 
1 Arbitrary Development 



54 
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TABLE 14 



UNIQUE FACTORS TO BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION WITH REGARDS 
TO POLICY DEVELOPMENT (LISTED BY FREQUENCY) 



BOARDS WITH POLICIES 



3 
3 



2 
2 



2 
1 
1 



Population is Enormously 

Multi-Ethnic 

Little Immigration 

Large and Fast Growing 

Population with Diverse 

Ethnic Groups 

Size 

Diverse Attitudes and 
Community Wide Geographical 
Variance in Demographic Make 
Up 

Large Geographical Area 
Board Serves 5 Reserves 
Strong Feeling That Special 
Treatment is Wrong 
Staffing - Location Makes It 
Difficult to Attract Minorities 
Complexity of the 
Administrative Structure 
Border City to the USA 
Nature of School Population 
Large Number of ESL/D Students 
Franco-Ontarion Community 
French Immersion 
Ottawa is the location of: 
Capital of Canada (Embassies) 
Secretary of State - 
Multiculturalism 

Ministry of Citizenship (Ontario) 
Board Serves 5 Reserves 



BOARDS WIT HOUT POLICIES 

6 Small Ethnic Population 
4 Rural Community 
3 Geographic Location 
2 Distance Between Schools 
2 Difference of Opinion 

Between North and South 
2 Strong Cultural and 

Religious Ties 
1 Cosmopolitan Population 

of School 
1 Influx of New Canadians 
1 Still a Very Homogeneous 

Population (WASP) - Only 

Recently Seeing Some 

Changes in Population 
1 Smell Staff 
1 Inner City Board with 

Large Number of Immigrant 

Children 
1 History of "Anglo' Loyalist" 

Dominates 
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local clusters of immigrant workers and their families may also have programs 
developed specifically for them. 

The awareness of locally available resources was also tapped in this survey. The 
findings are iiSted in Table IS. It was considered important to investigate whether 
school board personnel perceived that local resources were available to develop policy 
and to help with professional development activities. Once again, the boards with 
policies cite a wider network of resources of every kind. However, it is also 
noteworthy that boards without policies focus in on a rich variety of local resources 
that are available in rural and northern districts. In terms of networking, these 
boards are farther from large cities (or other cities), universities and resource centres. 
New woys need to be devised to communicate with these areas. However, this finding 
should not detract from the excellent use that is being made of local resources in some 
areas. 

In an overall sense, boards were asked to state what were their highest priorities 
in the next five years, both in race and ethnocultural relations and in general The 
findings are listed in Table 16. They show that boards with policies have specific 
goals in this area, whereas boards without policies are planning ways to start the 
process. Boards with policies are now planning to focus more specifically on 
implementation through affirmative action, in-service of teachers, and curriculum 
development. Boards without policies are still involved in the development stage. 
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TABLE 15 



LOCAL RESOURCES FOR POLICY DEVELOPMENT OR 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT DAYS 



BOARDS WITH POLICIES 



BOARDS WITH OUT POLICIES 



MINISTRY 
RELATED: 



3 Ministry of 

Citizenship 
2 Federal Government 

Department 

(Multiculturalism 

& Race Relations) 
1 Embassies/High 

Commissions 
1 Ontario Human Rights 

Commission 
1 Race Relations 

Directorate 



Ministry of 
Citizenship 



SCHOOL 
RELATED: 



5 Board Personnel 
3 School Staff 
3 Race Relations 

Personnel 
1 Heritage Language 

Teachers 
1 Students 



Board Resources 
Native Advisory 



COMMUNITY 
RELATED: 



9 Local Multicultural 

Organizations 
5 Ethnic Organizations 
3 Community Council 
1 Human Rights 
Association 
YMCA 

Social Agencies 
Friendship Centre 
Objibway-Cree Centre 
Multicultural Groups 



7 
3 
3 



Multicultural 
Associations 
Native Friendship 
Centre 

Organized Cultural 
Groups 

Band Counsellors 
Folk Arts Council 
Local Parishes 
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TABLE 15 (Cont'd) 



OTHER: 



4 Universities 

3 Colleges 

2 Cross Cultural 

Communication 

Centre 
I Urban Alliance on 

Race Relations 
1 Ontario Welcome House 
1 Consultant Members 



4 Universities/Colleges 
2 Native Reserves 
2 United Immigrant 

Services 
2 Print & Media Resources 
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TABLE 16 

BOARD'S HIGHEST PRIORITY IN NEXT FIVE YEARS 



BQARPS WITH POLICIES 



BOARDS WITHOUT POLICIES 



RACE AND 
ETHNO* 
CULTURAL 
GOALS: 



OTHER GOALS: 5 



7 Firm Implementation 17 

of Policy 4 
6 Increase Sensitivity 

of Staff and Students 
4 Staff Development, 3 

Student Awareness 
3 Attract Visible 

Minorities for 2 

Employment 

3 Continue Implementing 

of Staff and Students 2 

1 Curriculum for Multi- 
cultural Issues 

1 Develop Guidelines 2 
for Resolving 

Incidents 1 
1 Reflect Gospel 1 
Values - Love for 
All 

1 Be Pro-Active in AU 1 
Departments in Race 

Equity 

Responding to 8 
Curriculum 5 
Challenges 

4 Improving Services in 5 
Era of Continual 

Growth 3 
3 Create Climate for 
Implementation 

2 More Funding 3 
1 Ethnic Programs and 2 

Relevant Experiences 
I Transferable of 

Secondary School to 2 

MSSB (Metro Separate 1 

School Board) 
1 Review of Existing 

Policy 
1 Raise Awareness 
1 Provide Quality 

Education 
1 Decentralization for 

More School-Based Planning 
1 Employment Equity 



Develop Policy 
Staff Awareness and 
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Leadership 
No Concern 
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Active Learning 
Establish and 
Effectively 
Implement a Policy 
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In regard to overall goals, the boards with policies are more likely to mention race and 
ethnocultural equity concerns as one of their highest priorities overall. In no case did a board 
without a policy mention race and ethnocultural equity concerns as an overall goal. This finding can 
be explained in two ways: boards with policies mty serve a strikingly heterogeneous community and 
may see race and ethnocultural equity as a high priority ql the process of race and ethnocultural 
equity policy development may have sensitized boards to concerns in this area. There is no doubt, 
however, that providing services in a time of fiscal constraint is one of the major concerns of all 
school boards. Curriculum and staff development are also major concerns. Interview data show 
clearly that for some boards race and ethnocultural equity is a major focu:^, whereas for others it is 
seen as quite tangential. 



Francophone Issues 



The following ten school boards were sent a letter and questionnaire by the Francophone 
research associate (See Appendix A3). This list is not exhaustive. 



1. C.E.S.C.D. de Cochrane- Iroquois Falls 

2. C.E.S.C.D. de Hearst 

3. C.E.S.C.D. de Kapuskasing 

4. C.S.L.F. d'Ottawa-Carleton 

5. C.E.C. de Prescott- Russell 

6. C.E. Comte Prescott- Russell 

7. C.E.C. Stormont, Dundas, et Glengarry 

8. C.E.S.C. de Sudbury 

9. C.E.S. de Timmins 

10. C.E.F.C.U. de Toronto 



The boards in Toronto and Ottawa-Carleton are regional boards, and the other eight are 
French language sections of separate or public boards. 
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The only difference in the questionnaire was in question 5, where respondents were asked 
to list the major linguistic, racial, and ethnocultural minority groups served by their board (addition 
of the word linguistic). They were also give a telephone number to contact to speak to the 
Francophone researcher, and all of them were telephoned for a follow-up instead of being sent the 
letter. 

The return rate on the questionnaire was 40%, with one board, Timmins R.C.S.S.B. noting 
that they had a policy, and three boards stating that they did not: Prescott, Dundas, Glengarry, 
Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson. Kapuskasing, and Ottawa-Carleton. Information 
was gathered in the telephone interviews on the other boards. The statistical information for the 
Francophone segment has all been included in the overall findings, but the distinctive differences 
are noted here. Basically, the ten telephone interviews form the basis for these findings. 

It is of importance to note that the French-language sections of boards have usually been 
participants in the policy making of their English-speaking boards. Structurally or organizationally, 
they have not been expected to develop their own policies since they are perceived to be part of these 
boards. However, since some of the issues at stake are different for Francophones than for 
Anglophones, there is a general feeling among Francophones that there should be a distinct process 
of policy development for their sections of the boards. 

The two regional boards (Ottawa-Carleton and Toronto) - created after Bill 75 in 1986 which 
followed the decision rendered by the Ontario Court of Appeal in 1984 and the adoption of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 1982 and which have all led to a greater degree of 
responsibility by the Franco-Ontarian community for French-language schools and programmes - 
are now in a position to develop such policies, particularly since in these boards exists a mixed 
ethnocultural and racial population. These two boards had so much to accomplish in the initial stages 
of their existence that they can hardly have found the time to develop policies. Both, the Toronto 
and the Ottawa-Carleton boards have officially been in place only since January 1989. In Ottawa- 
Carleton, the telephone interviews revealed much interest in policy d velopment in both the public 
and separate sectors. 



In Northern Ontario, the French-speaking sections of the boards were interested in the 
concept of a race and ethnocultural equity policy because of the aboriginal children attending their 
schools. In one case, it was reported that the board served entirely canadiens-fran^ais pure laine 
(French*Canadians born and bred). 

In Southern Ontario, the French sections of boards serve a small-town or rural population that 
is relatively homogeneous, and in Toronto and Ottawa an urban population that is multicultural and 
multiracial 

The questionnaire results indicate a lack of overall policy on race and ethnocultural equity 
in most cases, and also a lack of supporting documents. Again, these results must be interpreted in 
the light of the organizational context mentioned above. Francophones are either part of bigger 
English-speaking boards or have just established their own boards. 

Basically, school board personnel expressed the belief that the French population in Ontario 
is doubly or triply disadvantaged, and the boards or sections of boards have been so busy struggling 
for their own rights in the last two decades that they are only now turning their attention to matters 
of race and ethnocultural equity within the Franco-Ontarian context. Historically, they have been 
denied rights in education, and a whole generation of older Franco-Ontarians are largely poorly 
educated or illiterate because of the lack of provincial funding for distinct high schools until 1968. 
A large proportion of them have worked in service or manual occupations in Northern Ontario, and 
have suffered the disadvantage of region and language. The Franco-Ontarians in the South have 
become an invisible minority population in the cities, and have also experienced educational 
disadvantage. 

In addition, school board personnel mentioned that the very interesting symbolic use of 
French made in English-speaking schools has meant that already privileged English speakers have 
increased their advantage by learning French (often from teachers of European or Quebec origin) 
in French Immersion courses* On the other hand, Franco*Ontarians have often attended schools in 




which they were perceived as ft disadvantaged minority while being native speakers of a language 
that Anglophones can use to gain prestige! 

To complicate matters further, particularly in Ottawa and Toronto, French schools are also 
attended by ''allophones*', (native speakers of neither English nor French as a mother tongue)* Some 
school personnel interviewed considered that it was not the job of French school boards to provide 
a multicultural, multiracial environment for allophones, but given their own fragile minority position, 
to use their schools to further the position of Franco-Ontarians. In Ottawa-Carleton, however, 
classes in French as a second language are being offered to allophones in four high schools. Indeed 
immigrants who are racial minorities may have less difficulty identifying with Franco-Ontarians than 
do European immigrants of a higher social class. The question remains as to whether French schools 
are strong enough to gallicize newcomers* 

Thus it can be seen that the struggle for language rights overshadows question of cultural or 
racial equity policy, since the integration of allop'ones implies the development of special 
programmes and therefore, the allocation of time, expertise and money* Competence in the French 
language becomes the decisive issue* Allophones become a problem, for the teaching staff especially, 
only insofar as they do not speak French. 1 herefore, a student of a different racial and ethnocultural 
background who speaks French would find it easier to be granted admission to French schools than 
one who does not speak French* There are students from many racial and ethnocultural backgrounds 
in the French sections of the public and separate boards* Yet the emphasis on French language and 
culture remains predominant, both at the level of ideology and program. 

In a few cases, a committee has been formed on ethnocultural relations* However, for reasons 
explored above, very little interview data emerged about the process of policy development. The 
major debates that are going on in French school boards seem to be about resisting the tide of 
anglicization from English-speaking offspring of parents educated in French (who can be admitted 
to French schools under Section 23 of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms). However, it is 
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interesting to note that strictly speaking children of parents educated in French in other countries 
(Haiti, Vietnam, Lebanon) are not constitutionally entitled to French education in Ontario. Most of 
them do form the racial minority population in French schools (in addition to the aboriginal children 
primarily in the North). 

In conclusion, interviewees noted that the situation of French-speaking children in Ontario 
is changing. They are a new generation of offspring of educated Francophones, immigrants from 
Quebec, and immigrants from many other French-speaking countries of the world. There is a new 
consciousness of being a French speaker in Ontario, a consciousness aided in no small measure by 
the many improvements in services for French speakers in Ontario. The educational system is part 
of this process, and a concern for racial and ethnocultural equity will surely follow when the position 
of French speakers is secure. 

Aboriginal T$$ u g j 

The results of this survey can be interpreted with specific reference to issues that concern 
aboriginal peoples in Ontario, and to some extent northern communities in general. The findings 
of particular note are highlighted here. 

First, while several northern boards have developed policies, the boards that are more likely 
to have race and ethnocultural relations policies are urban and southern. The question of whether 
aboriginal peoples are even perceived to be relevant to a race, ethnocultural, or multicultural policy 
is important to ask. Whereas new immigrants and visible minorities are perceived to be racial, 
ethnocultural or multicultural groups, the aboriginal students are not perceived as newcomers and 
thus not the focus of equity concerns. Indeed, in some northern communities it is visible minority 
immigrant persons who have drawn the issue to the attention of the school board, and aboriginal 
peoples have lent their support to this effort* 




In other communities, it was the low achievement scores of aboriginal students that caused 
parents to request some form of program review or policy development. More specific charges of 
racial harassment by other students at school have sometimes led to a generally heightened level of 
awareness and subsequent action. 

In general, boards with and without overall policies are equally likely to have 
support documents on native studies. However, boards without policies are far more likely to be in 
areas where aboriginal students are the largest minority group attending the schools. This finding 
holds true in both northern and southern boards. The factor of rural location seems to be the salient 
cross-cutting variable. Boards that are rural are less likely to have policies and more likely to have 
aboriginal students. In rural boards, there are fewer resources and less access to major urban centres. 

The rural factor should not obscure a discussion of the needs of aboriginal students, but it 
is linked with it. For example, in some high schools in Northern Ontario, students have travelled 
many hundreds of kilometres from home, and are lodged in boarding situations. Sometimes their 
lodging has been arranged by the school board, and sometimes by the local band council. In any 
event, these students often feel less at home than their non-aboriginal peers and support services in 
guidance and programming have been provided in some cases for them. 

In other cases, aboriginal children come with parents from remote areas and live in the town 
where the parents are taking up-grading or vocational courses. They then attend local schools where 
they are not familiar to the other children. 

In both situations described above, the aboriginal students are perceived as migrant or 
transient, as there is a certain temporary quality to their stay. Just as the parents may not have 
social links in town, so also the children may lack the long-established ties that the other children 
may have. There is an eagerness in these situations among school board personnel to downplay the 
incidence of racial harassment, and aboriginal-white relations may be seen as a "problem". 
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On the other hand, in boards with a more multicultural perspective, aboriginal identities tend 
to be reflected in curriculum concerns. Native as a Second Language (NSL) Courses, or the hiring 
of native teachers. There is not a clear-cut distinction between these two approaches. However, in 
the former example, it would seem that boards with a ^'problem-oriented'* view would find the 
process of policy development more distasteful, whereas in the latter, there are some more positive 
means of acknowledging aboriginal culture* 

Critics can state that the multicultural approach is a palliative that makes aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal children alike feel happier at school, while having the objective of cultural assimilation 
of all groups as its goal* In some areas of the province, aboriginal parents have established their own 
schools for this reason. However, the point was raised in our interviews in the North that some 
aboriginal parents wanted their children educated in regular schools run by the local board because 
they wanted them to adapt to the town way of life and to be prepared for high school. 

The fact of geography and distance in Northern Ontario means that students do travel large 
distances or move away from home to attend high school. There is a fact of cultural separation that 
occurs for aboriginal and non-aboriginal children alike. This is particularly acute when students 
travel to high school, and even more so to college or university. The relationship of the economy 
of Northern Ontari'^ to the South also means that the non-aboriginal population of Northern Ontario 
tends to be psychologically oriented to the South, whereas many aboriginal people are oriented 
toward the North. 

This division in geographic orientation causes distinct differences in attachment to the local 
environment and in aspirations for the future* Thus the very goals of education may seem different 
for various groups of students, and the peer relationships, particularly at the high school level, may 
reflect these different life situations. 

The school administrators in Northern Ontario are part of a professional cadre who move to 
various parts of the province in the course of their duties. Thus some of them share the orientation 
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and aspirations of the majority of the non-aboriginal students in their schools. This cultural 
similarity makes it more difficult to see the totally different perception that aboriginal people may 
have of the term "equity". They may not see high school education, or wage employment as the only 
worthwhile outcomes of childhood, but respect for the land and wildlife and a spiritual approach 
toward a different vision of life may be more important to them. Efforts to reflect these values in 
the curriculum of young children may seem more "equitable" than dealing with incidents of racial 
harassment. The whole area of value differences needs to be explored more fully, but some effort 
has been made here to explain why some boards are not perceived by aboriginal peoples to be 
providing their children with equitable treatment even if the system were "perfect" in non-aboriginal 
terms. 

There is a great deal happening in the North that is outside the scope of this report, but 
education for aboriginal children has been provided via an enriched curriculum and an understanding 
of differing learning styles that is quite different from the experience of the last generation. 
However, many of the points raised here are still widely debated and have yet to be settled. The 
process of policy development itself, even if it is at a very slow pace, will set the stage for education 
of the next generation of aboriginal and non-aboriginal students in Northern Ontario. 

The next section of this report amplifies the survey data by providing information based on 
the follow-up interviews that were done with key personnel from several boards which presently 
have policies. 
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INTERVIEWS ON POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Boards were asked to identify contact persons who could be interviewed in order 
to provide further insight into the processes leading to successful policy development 
and implementation, and the circumstances leading to variations in implementation in 
different school boards. Because of time constraints, a sample of school boards was 
selected from those that actually had policies in place. Interviews were conducted 
personally or by telephone with 43 contact people, representing 22 school boards in 10 
cities. Visits were made to Windsor, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Timmins, Parry Sound, 
Waterloo, and Metropolitan Toronto. The interview protocol can be found in Appendix 
B4. 

Participants in this phase were frank in their assessment of how far their boards 
have progressed in implementation, and in their opinions of what were the key factors 
in success as well as the barriers to successful policy development and implementation. 
Neither the names of individuals interviewed nor their particular school boards are 
listed in order to maintain confidentiality. 

Duration of the Process 

The average time frame for policy development in this area, from creation of a 
committee or task force to its passing by the board of trustees, is at least 18 months 
to 2 years. Those boards that took significantly less time (i.e., less than a year) 
usually produced a one- or two*page list of policy statements with very little 
elaboration and no implementation procedures. Those who took significantly longer 
(i.e., three years or more) experienced difficulties because of changing staff and/or 
board of trustees, with changing priorities and procedures, had too large and unwieldy 
a committee, and/or had very complicated reporting procedures that acted as 
obstacles, with various hurdles to overcome at sever?! levels of the system. 

B g ginning Proc ess 

The interviews revealed that boards begin the process of policy development for 
one or a combination of three reasons: 

a) general proactive action of senior officials and staff, sensitive to changing 
demographics and needs of students, community and staff; 
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b) political will of the board, usually prompted by one or two particularly assertive 
trustees, often after a conference or community meeting (see below); 

c) a serious racial incident in a school, serving as a catalytic event to mobilize the 
community to put pressure on the board to have a policy. 

••If we hadn't been to that conference ... we would probably not have 
developed a policy.** 

Several interviewers pointed to a particular meeting or conference as the catalyst 
that led to policy development in their board, particularly if the conference was 
attended by senior administrators (director and/or superintendents) or trustees. 

Conferences were mentioned as serving two important purposes. First, they 
provide models from other boards that lead some administrators and trustees to feel 
that their board should be doing something too. Such conference participants often 
return to their own jurisdictions and set the process in motion for policy development. 
Both the joint ministry conference of March 1986 and the validation conferences in 
the fall of 1987 were mentioned in this context. As one interviewee put it: 

Both of the trustees were catalysts. After they attended the ministry 
conference in Toronto, they brought it to the Education Committee as a 
topic, established a subcommittee, and made a recommendation to the board. 

Secondly, for those already involved in policy development and implementation, 
conferences provide valuable opportunities to network with people who are trying to do 
the same thing. Often, within a board, a consultant or teacher can feel very isolated 
or alone in shouldering the responsibility for policy implementation. Conferences forge 
ties for information sharing and moral support for continuing the struggle at home, in 
a field that is fraught with frustrations and that can make consultants or leachers 
very unpopular among their colleagues and vulnerable to their superiors. Networking 
meetings in the Central Region and in Metropolitan Toronto as well as more recently 
in the Western Region (London, Windsor) in collaboration with the Race Relations 
Directorate were cited as valuable in this regard, as were the annual conference and 
seminars of the Ontario Multicultural Association (OMAMO) and conferences and 
meetings hosted by school boards where others were invited. 




The Committee/Task Force 



The reason for starting the process of policy development appears to influence 
the size and composition of the committee, the role of the community, and the 
probability of an effective implementation strategy. Those boards who begin the 
process as a proactive measure in re5ponse to changing demographics and student needs 
tend to create averagu-sized committees (approx. 7-15) consisting primarily ot itaff 
members, and implementation is often inconsistent when the key players change (e.g., 
shift in superintendent or consultant). While the policy statements are lofty and '.vell- 
worded, often neither accountability nor specific implementation and monitoring 
procedures to ensure change are built in. In cases where the motivation is proactive 
and staff-driven, but where outside experts and some experienced community members 
are involved, there is a much greater chance of implementation procedures, 
accountability, and monitoring mechanisms being built into the policy. 

Policies that are trustee-driven are usually developed by smaller committees (3-7 
members on average) including a few trustees and selected staff members. While such 
policies are usually adopted readily by the board of trustees, there is the necessity of 
a lengthy \,elling- phase for staff, and implementution, unless well-planned, is difficult. 

Committees tend to be larger (although one board had 5 members, the range 
otherwise was 10-40 with the average 15) for boards where the community pressured 
for change as a result of a catalytic (racial) incident or series of incidents. The 
presence of community members or representatives of outside agencies (e.g., Ontario 
Human Rights Ommission, Race Relations Directorate, Municipal Race Relations 
Committee, Ministry of Citizenship) tends to make the process take longer, but 
ensures a diversity of opinions and usually results in a monitoring procedure being put 
in place, aiong with accountability of senior officials. 

The optimal size and structure for an effective working committee appears to be 
7 to 15 members, including representatives of the trustees, senior administration, 
principals' association, teachers' federations, related specialty areas (e.g., ESL, Heritage 
Languages, student services), as well as a few community representatives of 
recognized organizations (e.g., Urban Alliance on Race Relations, Ontario Multicultural 
Association, local ethnocultural groups or Multicultural Council, Native Friendship 
Centre) and/or representatives of outside agencies specializing in race and 
ethnocultural issues as described above (OHRC, RRD), municipal committee, etc. 



The most effective structure appears to include a chair or co-chair from the 

senior administration (i.e., the director or a superintendent) or at least a chair who 

reports directly to the director if his o»- her position is below that of a 
superintendent. 

Role of the Community 

Every person interviewed cited community involvement as essential to the process 
of policy development, although the exact role of the community differed significantly 
from board to board depending on two factors: 1) committee structure and function, 
and 2) levels of awareness and organization of the community. 

As was mentioned above, boards who put the process in motion as a result of 
community pressure were more likely to include the community on the policy 
development committee and »n the validation process, although all boards interviewed 
did involve the community in the validation process, even if they did not seek input 
prior to or during the development phase. The more organized the local communities 
are, the more aware they are of the processes of the board and of effective lobbying 
strategies. It was not unusual to hear of organized presentations to the board and 
packed boardrooms on the nights that the policy was being considered. The most 
effective role of the community in terms of implementation appears to be a monitoring 
role that evolves out of a partnership approach during the development phase. Boards 
who use this approach cite community involvement as a key factor in :uccess; boards 
for whom community relations have been hostile on these issues cite community 
involvement as a barrier to successful implementation because of negative feelings 
among staff. In such situations, a facilitator who can play a mediating role was found 
to be helpful. Also committees who themselves underwent an educative process or in- 
service training on key issues experienced less conflict and developed more of a 
partnership approach. 



Resources Used 

Most boards used primarily internal resources for policy development, including 
release time for meetings, secretarial support, and budget tor the amenities of lengthy 
committee work (e.g., dinners, retreats). Local community resources were used 
frequently, particularly in terms of representatives from minority groups coming in to 
give information sessions. Clearly boards in large urban centres have access to many 
outside resources, and they used them frequently, the most helpful being human 
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resources (consultants, trainers, personnel from other boards, experts from government 
and community agencies). Several interviewees cited the importance of financial 
resources to purchase materials and services. Although some boards managed to access 
grant money (e.g. from the Ministry of Citizenship or the Secretary of State), the 
consensus appears to be that the application procedure is long and tedious and often 
not worth the effort. Those boards who appeared most successful in policy 
development and implementation are those in which the board (senior administration) 
reallocated existing funds to provide sufficient internal resources (time, money, support 
staff) to facilitate the process. 

While the northern and rural boards appear to be somewhat limited in availability 
of both financial and human resources for policy development and implementation in 
this area, it was the consensus among those interviewed from the larger southern and 
urban boards that if race and ethnocultural equity is really a priority of the board, 
then funds do not appear to be a problem. If it is not a priority, then lack of funds 
becomes a stumbling block (or used as one by those who have the decision-making 
power on resource allocation). 

Ke y Factors in Success: DeveloDment Phase 

The key factor for success in policy development was the leadership of 
senior officials in the board. 

Without exception, ail boards interviewed cited support and commitment of senior 
administration as a key factor in successful policy development and implementation. 
Whether the impetus for development came from trustees or community, the supervisory 
officers were seen as the key element in the success or failure of putting policy into 
practice. Their involvement in the process leads to ownership that is essential. As 
one interviewee put it: 

The key factor is the administration. If it is just a political process, it will 
fail Each has to believe it in his heart and soul. 

Also, without exception, community involvement was listed as a key factor in 
success in the development stage. This takes the form of input prior to or during the 
committee's work, and also participation in the validation process. Several people 
mentioned the importance of effective outreach to the community so that the board is 
perceived as genuine* For example, invitations to the community to respond to 
anything should allow enough time, given that organizations usually meet only once a 
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month. And going out to the community enhances access, as opposed to expecting the 
community always to come to the board. When community members do come to the 
board, it is essential to provide a credible forum, where they are listened to by people 
in authority and where they can believe they are being heard. 

Attitudes and values of the board (trustees and staff) were often cited as a key 
factor in successful policy development - and also a main barrier to implementation if 
those attitudes are negative. On the positive side, one interviewee highlighted the 
attitude of the board in this way: 

For us the key factor in success was a common desire to show that the 
board cares about this because we do not want students to suffer from 
discrimination. We need to know how to deal with it. 

On the reverse side, the attitudes of several key people in the board were seen 
as major obstacles to policy development and implementation. A few people 
interviewed said that the most difficult barrier to success was the reluctance of people 
to admit that racism exists in the society and the school system, and a total lack of 
understanding of the issues. 

Where they were used, outside resource people were consistently cited as a key 
factor in successful policy development. Private consultants/facilitators, representatives 
of government agencies, consultants and resource people from other boards, were all 
seen as extremely useful in facilitating the process. 

Representatives of one board summarized the four key factors in success as 
follows: 

an outside facilitator who found ways of solving the differences 

it was a working committee with commmunication with the community 

the Task Force members were committed people who really believed in what 
they were doing 

the director chaired the committee. 
Key Factors in Success : Implementation Phase 

Again, the support and commitment of the senior administration was seen by all 
those interviewed as an essential ingredient for successful policy implementation. 
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When responsibilities of senior officials are clearly spelled out and accountmbility built 
into the policy and procedures, then the probability of effecting change is greatly 
enhanced* Boards that have had their policies in place long enough to have undergone 
a review, found consistently that failure to specify lack of responsihility and 
accountability was a major barrier to policy implementation. 

The importance of a monitoring mechanism in the form of a board committee or 
an advisory committee to the director (i.e., a committee with some clout and 
community representation) was listed as a key factor in successful policy 
implementation. Where such committees are weak, have an unclear mandate, little or 
no community involvement and must report through several levels before getting to the 
director and board, implementation is slow and, in some cases, non-existent. 

Staff attitudes^ values, and priorities again were cited as key factors in success 
(or barriers to) policy implementation. Where attitudes are negative and there is 
resistance to the policy and proposed changes, it is not politically wise to be overt in 
one's resistance; but covert strategies are used to block implementation. For example, 
it may take months for certain issues to appear on the agenda of a key committee; or 
the consultant may be told that "this is not the way we do it here", or -there are no 
funds available**; or resources may be cut back in the department to only a half-time 
secretary; or where other departments are expanding, the race relations position may 
be combined with another portfolio, o; the workshop on Race and Ethnocultural Equity 
may be placed opposite "Planning Your Retirement", "Exchange Trips to Europe\ and 
"Everything You Ever Wanted to Ivnow about Teaching Junior Math" on Federation 
Day, with no other professional development opportunities for two years! There are 
many ways to impede progress in this area when it is not a priority of the decision 
makers. 



There is no doubt that what the participants in the interview phase saw as key 
factors in successful implementation would increase anxiety, tension and feelings of 
territoriality among those staff members for whom the race and ethnocultural equity 
policy is threatening (because they fear loss of power) or who are opposed to the 
concepts because of lack of awareness, understandings or perhaps even bigotry and 
racism. 



Almost all of those interviewed highlighted the importance of effective in-service 
training at all levels of the system. In boards where the most progress had been made 
in implementation (including effective procedures for handling racial incidents, change 
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in employment practices, curriculum development and implementation, effective 
assessment procedures, improved school/community relations), compulsory in-service had 
begun with senior administration and included all principals and persons in supervisory 
positions of any kind. In boards where implementation was slow or even totally 
ineffective, senior officials "did not have time" to attend in-service sessions or have 
these topics as the focus of their retreat. Superintendents who are held responsible 
and accountable for policy implementation have found the time. 

Where implementation is underway, in-service sessions are also given to school 
support staff (secretaries, custodians, bus drivers) as well as central office staff and 
consultants, librarians, psychology services, and so on - in collaboration with the 
relevant departments. 

"We had a workshop by the Multicultural Association for principals, many of 
whom suffered from the 'Ostrich Syndrome'." 

In one board where policy implementation is well underway, all principals attend a 
series of workshops on community/school relations and handling racial incidents. In 
another, a ten-week course is offered to principals and attended by many. In yet 
another board, where there are barriers to implementation, the consultant was told he 
could not get the principals to do anything and was wished luck in trying ... on his 
own. 

All those interviewed agreed that adequate budget was essential for effective 
policy implementation. Boards cannot conduct reasonable in-service programs or in- 
school initiatives or provide resources to teachers without financial resources. Many 
boards are looking to the ministry to provide the necessary funds where resources are 
short. Others are using outside funding sources where available and where they have 
skills in obtaining grants. Several others (where implementation is most successful) 
prefer to work through supportive senior officials for resource reallocation, so that 
programs for race and ethnocultural equity are put right into the corporate plan, 
become entrenched in the system and not dependent on "soft money" which can be cut 
back or cut off completely. 

It seems clear from the interviews that another key factor in success of policy 
implementation is a staff pei^n charged with facilitating implementation who is 
committed, energetic, personable, and politically astute, who has extensive knowledge 
and skill in the areas of multiculturalism, ethnic and race relations, is a team player. 
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a risk taker, has awareness and understanding of the proces«!es of organizational 
development and change ... and has the support of his/her director and Superintendent. 

Notice that the role should be one of facilitating implementation. If the 
designated staff person is viewed as the one to actually implement the policy single- 
handedly, that person will likely burn out or move on, leaving little evidence of policy 
implementation. Boards that are serious about implementing a policy on race and 
ethnocultural equity provide a structure that has a greater chance of success by 
putting in place the key factors identified above. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this study was to gather all race and ethnocultunil equity policies 
in school boards and to analyze their development and implementation with a view to 
making some recommendations to the Ministry of Education for further action. The 
overall goal of the study has been achieved. With such a high response rate to the 
survey (100 out of 124 or 80.6%) the results present a clear picture of the **state of 
the art** policy development and implementation in school boards across the 
province. In general, it may be concluded that: 

39 boards have policies, 3 have drafts that are nearly completed, and 22 
boards are in the process of developing a policy; 

these policies are considered to be different from other policies because of 
the nature of their content and pervasiveness of outcomes; 

they take longer to develop than other policies (average 18 months to 2 
years); 

they usually involve community input and validation and monitoring; 
the entire system is (or should be) affected by these policies; 

there is often tremendous resistance to overcome in policy development 
and implementation; this resistance may be obvious or covert; 

responsibility and accountability must be built into the policy to ensure 
implementation; 

staff responsible for these policies are often vulnerable, must take risks, 
and need real and moral support to reduce stress and enhance efficiency; 

several school boards in the province have created policies that have 
effectively acknowledged the concerns of native parents and students, 
particularly in curriculum and guidance; however, many school boards have 
not yet perceived that the needs of native students should be addressed in 
a policy of race and ethnocultural equity; 
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school boards feel they need additional financial and human resources or 
resource reallocation to develop and implement policies in this area; 

there are useful resources and resource people available throughout the 
province, but knowledge about them needs to be disseminated and shared 
through networking and funding; 

the content, format, structure, and language of policies vary widely and will 
have to be standardized somewhat to ensure equity for all Ontarians, but 
appropriate for specific areas and needs; 

in-service training is viewed as essential for all staff, trustees and 
committee members to enhance policy development and implementation. 

In addition to the findings above, participants highlighted several other factors, 
namely the importance of policy in this area, the role of the senior administrators and 
decision makers, the role of the community, the language used, and the need for 
further research. These will be elaborated below. 

The Tmoortance of Policy 

While it might be said that a built-in bias in the data exists because boards with 
policies were the most vocal in this study, nevertheless the responses consistently 
emphasized the importance of such policies being entrenched at the very core of school 
administration. Where there are policies, things happen; where there are not, they do 
not. Therefore, it may be concluded from this study that if the Province of Ontario 
wants to achieve race and ethnocultural equity in education for all Ontarians, it 
follows that the Ministry of Education should mandate policy in this area for all school 
boards. 
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Role of Administrators 



In view of the importance attached to the attitude and support of the supervisory 
officers in both policy development and implementation (virtually every respondent 
mentioned this as a key factor in success), more work must be done with senior 
administrators to prepare them for their role in this area. Compulsory components on 
multiculturalism, ethnic and race relations should be in all courses for supervisory 
officers and principals. Compulsory up-grading courses should be in place for 
supervisory officers and principals to provide in-service training on race and 
ethnoculti al equity, including material on achieving employment equity, performance 
revievt^ ocedures, handling racial incidents, assessment and placement, and 
school/community relations. It should be noted that, according to the findings of this 
study, should ministry or board officials or decision makers respond to this conclusion 
with references to the lack of precedent, or "this is not how it is tlone in the 
ministry", or "there is no time or money for this", then that could be construed as a 
lack of priority and commitment, and a barrier to successful policy development and 
implementation. 

Role of the Community 

It may be concluded from this study that in order to maximize the effectiveness 
of policy development and implementation for race and ethnocultural equity, the 
community must be involved at several stages - input, validation, and monitoring and 
evaluation of implementation. Effective guidelines should be prepared for school boards 
to enhance school/community relations through partnerships to avoid their being on 
opposite sides of this issue at the political level, and to ensure the community feels 
the board is genuine and is prepared to listen (and to hear) their needs and concerns. 

The Language of Equity 

Another conclusion can be drawn in terms of the underlying philosophy as 
reflected by terminology used. Most people prefer the concept of "equity" as the 

overall goal of the policy. Th*? term "anti-racist education" was used spontaneously 

only by people interviewed who also happened to have served on the provincial 

advisory committee. Most others consistently used the term "race relations" or 

"multiculturalism" in addition to "race and ethnocultural equity". As one interviewee 
put it; 



"The anti- racist approach does not say what people are for, only against. 
Race and ethnocultural equity in education sets the tone ... is more 
positive*" 

It may be concluded that a positive, practical approach to achieving race and 
ethnocultural equity will achieve the goals of anti- racist education without 
exascerbating the situation by using language that connotes conflict. The findings 
indicate that if a school board is interested in effecting change, it must use strategies 
and language to move people along in the right direction, not to increase resistance. 

Need for Research 

While there is a distinct shortage of research in this area, boards that are 
implementing policies recognize the importance of collecting data to monitor change. 
Until now, evaluation of change has been primarily subjective, although interpretation 
of objective data may lead to different conclusions and vice versa. These two quotes 
from the interviews illustrate this point: 

"We can evaluate the success of implementation in two ways: there has been 
a decrease in the frequency of reporting racial incidents; and there has been 
a noticeable affective component - more smiles and warmth.** 

**! can tell the policy is successful. People are feeling more confident now, 
so there is an increase in the number of reported racial incidents, because 
people are now coming forward, whereas before they were not.** 

Both the literature review and the interview data revealed that there were many 
opinions on what should be done to change students and staff attitude and behaviour, 
there is very little documented evidence on the most effective methods of doing so 
and on the impact of policy. There is clearly a need for good quality Canadian 
research in this area. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 



The results of the survey and interviews across the province suggest the following 
recommendations for action to move towards race and ethnocultural equity in schools: 

1. In order for the development and implementation of policies and procedures for 
race and ethnocultural equity to become a priority among school boards, the 
ministry should make such policies mandatory, including responsibilities and 
accountability. 

2. Clear guidelines for policy development and implementation should be made 
available, and sufficient resources allocated to enable all boards to develop and 
implement policies effectively, according to provincial standards and also 
according to their particular needs and context. 

3* Information on existing policies and support documents should be made available 
in a format that is easily accessible to every board in the province. 

4. Local resource centres should be set up by the ministry in each region to provide 
a clearinghouse of information, specialized resource collections, and local speakers 
and resource persons for workshops, committees, and task forces. 

5. The Ministry of Education should assist the regions to set up networks of 
personnel involved in policy development and implementation, to share 
information and resources and provide the outside support necessary for effective 
work in this area. 

6. A policy development manual should be developed, based on the results of this 
study, to present various models of policy development and practical step-by-step 
guidelines on implementation. Sections should be included on francophone and 
native issues, and how to involve the community effectively. 

7. The Government of Ontario should allocate funds to enable the Ministry of 
Education to assist school boards through a system of grants to develop policy 
and implementation procedures since effective policy development requires 
sufficient time and the commitment (and release time) of various staff members, 
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as well as a i vel of support for the process that can put a strain on smaller 
boards with fewer resources. 

Funds should be made available to conduct research on the efficacy of policy and 
procedures in effecting change in social attitudes and behaviour in children of 
various ages in schools, as well as research on employment practices in school 
boards. 

Since many school boards are looking to the Ministry of Education for leadership 
and guidance in this area, the basic tenets of race and ethnocultural equity should 
be practiced by the ministry itself. That is, the ministry should conduct a review 
of internal policies practice and programs within its purview so as to develop 
and implement procedures to achieve race and ethnocultural equity. These would 
include: 

enhancing the cui'iculum of all ministry courses (especially those for 
supervisory officers and principals) to include adequate preparation in this 
area; 

developing employment policies and procedures to eliminate barriers to 
equality in employment within the ministry; 

providing in-service training to all ministry personnel to enhance their 
awareness, understanding, and skills in managing and valuing diversity; 

providing intensive training to all education officers with responsibilities for 
race relations, so that they can provide resources, leadership, and guidance 
in the regions; 

establishing criteria for evaluation and monitoring of policy development 
and implementation; 

funding research and providing incentives both in the ministry and in 
school boards to determine the effectiveness of policy development in 
effecting change in all areas addressed by the policies; 

including knowledge and experience in race and ethnocultural equity issues 
as requirements for teacher certification in t!ie Province of Ontario. 
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10. In the carrying out of all the above recommendations, particular attention should 
be paid to the interests and concerns of school boards serving native and 
francophone populations. 
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SURVEY OF POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 
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RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The following bibliography is organized to correspond to the major sections 
presented in the Survey of Race and Ethnocultural Policy Development and 
Implementation in Ontario Schools. Suggested background materials are included for 
curriculum development* assessment and placement, employment and staff development, 
children and racism, school community relations, and a general ethnocultural resource 
section* An annotated section is included for a literature review on handling racial 
incidents and discrimination in schools* While there is some literature on the 
development of racial awareness and attitudes in young children and suggested 
strategies for creating an anti-racist school environment, there is a distinct shortage 
of Canadian research on and documentation of equity issues in school situations with 
regards to age groups, mechanisms in place, and current and future needs* It is 
important to identify both the causes and effects of conflict and stereotyping as they 
affect various age groups in schools in order to provide a reliable basis of information 
as a foundation on which to bring about change for equity. 
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APPENDIX A 



LISTS OF BOARDS THAT PARTICIPATED IN THIS STUDY 
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APPENDIX A I 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOARDS IN SURVEY I 



PUBLIC SEPARATE 

1. East York I. London and 

2. Etobicoke Middlesex 

3. Hamilton County 

4. Hearst 2. Metropolitan 

5. Huron County Toronto 

6. Lambton County 3. Timmins 

7. North York District 

8. Ottawa 

9. Scarborough 

10. Timiskaming 

11. Timmins 

12. Toronto 

13. Waterloo 

14. West Parry Sound 

15. Windsor 

16. York (City) 

17. York Region 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOARDS THAT HAVE AN OVERALL POLICY 

(Note 3 Drafts) 

1. Brant County RCSSB 

2. Bruce-Grey County RCSSB 

3. Carleton RCSSB 

4. Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson 

Board of Education (Draft) 

5. Dufferin-Peel RCSSB 

6. Durham Board of Education 

7. Durham Region RCSSB 

8. East York, Board of Education tor the Borough of 

9. Elgin County Board of Education (Draft) 

10. Essex County RCSSB 

1 1. Etobicoke, Board of Education for the City of 

12. Frontenac County Board of Education 

1 3. Frontenac-Lennox and Addington County RCSSB 

14. Hamilton, Board of Education for the City of 

1 5. Huron County Board of Education 

16. Huron-Perth County RCSSB 

17. Kirkland Lake Board of Education 

18. Lakehead District RCSSB (Administrative Policy) 

19. Lamtion County Board of Education 

20. London, Board of Education for the City of 

2 1 . London and Middlesex County RCSSB 

22. Metropolitan Separate School doard 

23. Nipigon-Red Rock Board of Education 

24. North York, Board of Education for the City of 

25. Ottawa Board of Education 

26. Peel Board of Education 

27. Scarborough, Board of Education for the City of 

28. Stormont Dundas and Glengarry County Board of Education 

29. Timiskaming Board of Education 

30. Timiskaming District RCSSB 

3 1 . Timmins Board of Education 

32. Timmins District RCSSB (French) 

33. Toronto, Board of Education for the City of 

34. Victoria County Board of Education 

35. Waterloo County Board of Education 

36. Waterloo Region RCSSB (Draft) 

37. West Parry Sound Board of Education 

38. Windsor, Board of Education for the City of 

39. Windsor RCSSB 

40. York, Board of Education for the City of 

41. York Region RCSSB 
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APPEhfDDC A3 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOARDS THAT ARE DEVELOPING A POLICY 



1. Carleton Board of Education 

2. Essex County Board of Education 

3. Halton Board of Education 

4. Halton RCSSB 

5. Hamilton-Wentworth RCSSB 

6. Kenora Board of Education 

7. Kent County Board of Education 

8. Kent County RCSSB 

9. Lake Superior Board of Education 

10. Lakehead Board of Education 

11. Leeds and Grenville County Board of Education 

12. Manitoulin Board of Education 

13. Middlesex County Board of Education 

14. Niagara South Board of Education 

15. Ottawa RCSSB 

16. Oxford County Board of Education 

17. Perth County Board of Education 

18. Simcoe County RCSSB 

19. Sudbury Board of Education 

20. Welland County RCSSB 

21. Wellington County Board of Education 

22. York Region Board of Education 
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APPENDIX A4 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOARDS THAT DC MOT HAVE AN OVERALL POLICY 



1. 


Brant County Board of Education 


2. 


Bruce County Board of Education 


3. 


Central Algoma Board of Education 


4. 


Cochrane Iroquois Falls- Black River Matheson District RCSSB (French) 


5. 


Conseil scolaire de langue fran^aise d*Ottawa-Carleton (French) 


6. 


Dryden District RCSSB 


7. 


East Parry Sound Board of Education 


8. 


Espanola Board of Education 


9. 


Fort Frances- Rainy River Board of Education 


10. 


Geraldton Board of Education 


11. 


Geraldton District RCSSB 


12 


Haldimand Board of Education 


13 


Haldimand-Norfolk RCSSB 


14. 


Haliburton County Board of Education 


IS. 


Hastings County Board of Education 


16. 


Hastings -Prince Edward County RCSSB 


17. 


Kapuskasing District RCSSB (French) 


18. 


Lambton County RCSSB 


19. 


Lanark Leeds and Grenville County RCSSB 


20. 


Lennox ?nd Addington County Board of Education 


21. 


Lincoln County RCSSB 


22. 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


23. 


Michipicoten Board of Education 


24. 


Nipissing Board of Education 


25. 


Nipissing District RCSSB 


26. 


Norfolk Board of Education 


27. 


North of Superior District RCSSB 


28. 


North Shore Board of Education 


29. 


North Shore District RCSSB 


30. 


Northumberland and Newcastle Board of Education 


31. 


Peterborough County Board of Education 


32. 


Peterborough- Victoria-Northumberland and Newcastle RCSSB 


33. 


Prince Edward County Board of Education 


34. 


Red Lake Board of Education 


35. 


Sault Ste. Marie Board of Education 


36. 


Sault Ste. Marie District RCSSB 


37. 


Simcoe County Board of Education 
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MASEMANN AND MOCK 

ContMlumtt im the SocuU Sekmett 



167 Avt Rotd 
Toronto, Canada M6C 1W6 



(416) 782-1050 
(416) 922-4819 



February 15, 1989 



Dear 



We have been awarded a contract by the Ministry of Bducation 
to father inforaation on policy developaent in "race and 
ethnocultural equity in education**. We are workinf with Dr. Mavis 
Burke to gather docuaentation, review the literature* and conduct 
interviews with key personnel in the various regions of Ontario. 

The purpose of this initial letter is to ask your co- 
operation in supplying two (2) copies of all the policy 
docuaents* adainistratlon docuaents, and support aaterials your 
Board has produced which pertain to race relations* 
aulticulturaliaa* huaan rights* and/or equity. Since this is a 
•hort-tern project with narrow tiae aargins* we would appreciate 
receiving this docuaentation as close to February 28 as possible. 

Thank you very auch for your assistance in this natter. 



Karev^.R. Mock Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 
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MASEMANN AND MOCK 

Consultants in the Social Sciences 

February 28, 1989 ^ j 

* 167 Ava Road 

Toronto, Canada M6C 1W6 

(416) 782-1050 

(416) 9224819 



Dear 

We have been awarded a contract by the Ministry of Education to 
gather information on policy development in "race and 
ethnocul tural equity in education". While this is not a 
province-wide review, it is an attempt to gather as much 
information as possible from Boards of Education which may 
already have a policy, which may be in the process of developing 
policy, or which may deal with these issues in administrative 
documents. 

We are working with Dr. Mavis Burke who is Special Advisor on 
Race Relations to Dr. Bernard Shapiro. We are sending the 
attached questionnaire to all Boards of Education in the province 
to ascertain what is the current state of policy development in 
race and ethnocultural equity and closely related areas. We 
realize that there are wide differences between Boards in policy 
development, and we would like an accurate picture of the current 
situation. 
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As well as inforroation^bout progress in policy development and 
factors leading to success, we are also trying to ascertain what 
barriers and realities of life exist that maXe it difficult for 
policies to develop. Therefore, please do not interpret lack of 
development in a necessarily negative light. It is important to 
know why some Boards may have chosen other emphases. 

We are asking for your co-operation in filling out this 
questionnaire before March Break , since our report is due at the 
end of the fiscal year. In addition, if you are willing to 
identify any key person who would like to talk to us about the 
process of policy development in your Board, please let us know 
their name and telephone number. 

Thank you very much for your assistance in this project. 
Yours sincerely, 




Karen R. Mock, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 



End . 
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RACE AND ETHNOCULTURAL EQUITY POLICIES 
IN ONTARIO SCHOOL BOARDS 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Introduction 

The purpose of this questionnaire xq to ascertain how many school 
boards in Ontario have developed or are developing policies in 
ethnocultural and racial equity. It is also designed to survey 
your perceptions of the factors that help or hinder such a 
process, and the particular conditions that face your Board. The 
questions have been designed for speed of completion. 

Questions Name of Board 



1. Does your Board of Education have written policy documents 
that pertain to racial and ethnocultural equity in your 
Board and schools? 

Yes 

NO 



If you have not already sent them to us, would you please 
forward two (2) copies of any such policy documents, 
administrative documents, and support materials? Thank you. 

2. Do you have policies or procedures that relate to other 
closely linked areas, such as the following: 

a) multi-racial and anti-racist curriculum 

b) heritage language 

c) school and conmunity relations 

d) testing and assessment of non-English or 

non-French speakers 

e) documentation of incidents of racial 

harassment 
f) native studies 

g) personnel policies and practices, e.g., 

employment equity 

h) staff development 

i) support services in guidance 

j) other; please specify 



If they are relevant to racial and ethnocultural equity, 
could you please forward to us two (2) copies of any such 
documents or materials? Thank you. 
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RACE AND ETHNOCULTURAL EQUITY POLICIES 
IN ONTARIO SCHOOL BOARDS 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Introduction 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain how many school 
boards in Ontario have developed or are developing policies in 
ethnocultural and racial equity. It is also designed to survey 
your perceptions of the factors that help or hinder such a 
process, and the particular conditions that face your Board. The 
questions have been designed for speed of completion. 

Questions Name of Board 



1, Does your Board of Education have written policy documents 
that pertain to racial and ethnocultural equity in your 
Board and schools? 

Yes 

No 



If you have not already sent them to us, would you please 
forward two (2) copies of any such policy documents, 
administrative documents, and support materials? ThanX you. 

2. Do you have policies or procedures that relate to other 
closely linked areas, such as the following: 

a) multi-racial and anti-racist curriculum 

b) heritage language 

c) school and connunity relations 

d) testing and assessment of non-English or 

non-French speakers 
_ e) documentation of incidents of racial 

harassment 
f) native studies 

g) personnel policies and practices, e.g., 

employment equity 

h) staff development 

i) support services in guidance 

j) other; please specify 



If they are relevant to racial and ethnocultural equity, 
could you please forward to us two (2) copies of any such 
documents or materials? Thank you. 
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QUESTIOHHAIRE 
Page 2 



3(a) Did your Board participate in the process of validation of 
the Ministry of Education document *'The Development of a 
Policy on Race and Ethnocultural Equity"? 

No 



Yes 



(b) If the answer was "yes", what was the follow-up to this 
process in your Board? 



4. In terms of a subjective evaluation of your Board's process, 
please evaluate how far your Board is along the way to 
developing a policy. Check one only , 

We have a fully developed policy that is being 

implemented within our system. 

We have a fully developed policy that is at the 

early stages of implementation. 

We have an official policy, but there are few 

signs that it is being implemented. 

We are in the last stages of developing a policy. 

We are part-way through the process of developing 

a policy. 

We are in the early stages of developing a policy. 



We have various aspects of racial and 
ethnocultural equity policy embedded in many 
policy areas in our Board. We do not see it as an 
area separate and distinct on its own. 

None of the above statements apply to our 
situation. Our situation is the following! 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 3 



5. What are the main racial and ethnocultural minority groups 
in the area served by your Board? List in order of 
magnitude . 

1 . Most numerous 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6* If you have a policy or are developing one, please describe 
briefly the process and the personnel involved in this 
process. Use an additional page if necessary. 



7a) What do you think are the main factors that led to success 
in the development of your Board's policy? 



OR 

b) What do you think are the main factors that prevent success 
or are a barrier to policy development in this area in your 
Board? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Paga 4 



0. Are there any unique factors in your Board that would have 
to be taken into consideration in policy development of this 
type? (e.g., nature of school population, distance, 
existence of particular institutions or geographic 
features. ) 



9. What local resources exist in your area that have been or 
could have been used in policy development and for 
professional development days in relation to racial and 
ethnocultural equity? 

Human resources 

Other resources 

10. What do you see as your Board's highest priority in the next 
five years 

a) In matters of racial and ethnocultural equity? 



b) In general? 



Thank you very much for answering this questionnaire. If you 
have a fully developed policy document, we would be interested in 
interviewing a key person in its development. We would 
appreciate your identifying such a person for us here. 

fH^me Telephone number ^ 

Title 



Please return as soon as possible tot 

Masemann and Mock, Consultants 
167 Ava Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6C 1W6 
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Le ?8 f^vrier 1989 



MASEMANN AND MOCK 

Consultants in the Social Sciences 



167 Ava Road 
Toronto. Canada M6C 1W6 
(416)782-1050 
(416) 922-4819 



Honsieur , 

Le ministre de 1' Education nous a accord^ un contrat afin de 
recueillir de 1 ' information sur le d<*veloppement d'une politique 
en ^^f^quit*'^ raciale et ethnoculturelle» . Rien qu'il ne s'agisse 
pas proprement dit d'une enquete provinciale, il s'tgit d'un 
effort visant a rassembler le plus de renseignements possible sur 
les conseils scolaires qui, d^ j^, peuvent avoir une telle 
politique, qui sont en train d'en d^velopper une ou qui pourraier.t 
traiter de ces questions dans des documents administratif s . 

Nous travail Ions avec Mrne Mavis Burke qui est conseillere 
sp<*^ciale en relations raciales auprt^s du M. Bernard Shapiro. 
Nous faisons parvenir le questionnaire ci- joint a tous les 
conseils scolaires de la province afin de verifier l'«6tat actuel 
de d^^veloppement d'une politique en ^thique raciale et ethno- 
culturelle ainsi que de champs connexes. Nous r^alisons qu'il 
peut exister de vastes differences entre les conseils pour ce qui 
est du d«^veloppement d'une telle politique et nous aimerions 
pouvoir d^gager une image prt^cise de la situation courante. 

(Xitre la cueillette de 1 ' information concernant les progr^s 
rf^alisos dans 1 ' etahlissement d'une politique ainsi que des 
facteurs qui ont men^ a son succps , nous essayons aussi d't^valuer 
quels obstacles et realities quotidiennes existent qui peuvent 
rendre difficile sa realisation, ''ar consclquant , il ne faudrait 
pas nrcessairement interpr^^ter un manque de d«5veloppement dans 
une lumi'^re nr^gative. Tl nous est important de comprendre pourquoi 
quelques conseils pourralent avoir choisi de nettre 1 'accent 
ailleurs . 
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Le 28 f^vrier 1989 
Page 2 



Nous vous demandons votre collaboration afin de rempllr ce 
questionnaire avant le 21 mars 6tant donn6 que notre rapport 
arrive k 6ch6ance k la fin de I'exercice financier. De plus, si 
vous d^sirez identifier une personne-cl6 qui aimerait s'entretenir 
avec nous sur le processus de developpement d'une politique k 
I'intdrieur de votre conseil, s.v.p., faites-nous connaltre ses 
nom et num^ro de t616phone. Si vous avez la moindre question, 
s.v.p., n'h^sitez pas a contacter notre assistante a la recherche, 
Mme Jacinthe Fraser au num4ro (416) 978-7836 ou 465-2158. 

Je vous remercie de votre appui et vous prie d'agr^er, monsieur, 
1* Expression de mes sentiments les meilleurs. 




Karen R. Mock, Ph.D. 
Chercheure principale 
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POLITIQUES D'EQUITE RACIALE ET ETHNOCULTURELLE 
DANS LES CONSEILE SCOLAIRES DE L' ONTARIO 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tnfrndticf inn 

Le but de ce questionnaire est de verifier combien de conseils 
scolalres en Ontario ont d^velopp^ ou sont en train de d^velopper 
des polltiques d'^thique raciale et ethnoculturelle . II se 
propose aussi d' examiner vos perceptions quant aux facteurs qui 
pourraient alder ou nuire au processus et veut ^valuer les 
conditions particuli^res auxquelles fait face votre consell. 
Les questions ont 6t6 con<;ues pour faciliter la rapidity 
d*ex6cution. 

Questions Nom du consell 

1. Votre consell s»',olalre possdde-t-11 des documents Merits 
rattachds a une politique d'6qult6 raciale et ethnoculturelle 
dans votre consell ou vos ^coles? 

Qui 

Non 

Si vous ne I'avez pas fait d6ja, voudriez-vous s.v.p. nous 
envoyer deux (2) copies de cas documents ainsi que des 
documents administratif s ou mat^riaux de soutien s'y rapportant 
Mercl . 

2. Avez-vous des polltiques ou des procedures qui rattachent a 
des champs connexes telsque les sulvants : 

a) programmes multi-raciaux et anti-racistes 

b) langues ancestrales 

c) ^coles et relations communautaires 

d) mesures et Evaluation des allophones (ne 
parlant ni francais nl anglais) 

e) documentation d' Incidents d ' harc^lement racial 

f) Etudes autochtones 

g) polltiques et pratiques concernant le personnel 
(ex., EquitE d'smbauche) 

h) dEveloppement du personnel 

1) services de soutien en orlentatlun 
j) autre; s.v.p., prEcisez 

S'lls relevent de I'EquitE raciale et ethnoculturelle, 
voudriez-vous nous faire parvenir deux (2) copies de tout 
document ou matErlaux alnsl identifies? Mercl. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 2 



3. (a) Votre conseil a-t-11 particlp6 au proce§sus d'examen 
critique du document du minlstere de I 'Education ^<Le 
d^veloppement d'une politique d'6quit6 raciale et ethno- 
culturelle>>? 

Non 

Oui 

(b) Si la r^pcnse dtait oui, quel a 6te le suivi a ce processus 
a I'int^rieur de votre conseil? 



4. Sous forme d' Evaluation subjective de 1 'Evolution de votre 

conseil, Evaluez s.v.p. le chemin parcouru pour Etablir 
une politique. Idf.ntifiez une rEponse seulement. 

Nous avons dEveloppE une politique complete 
laquelle est mise sur pied dans notre systeme 

Nous avons dEveloppE une politique complete qui 
en est aux premieres Etapes de mise sur pied 

Nous avons une politique officielle mais il y a 
peu de signes qu'elle soit mise sur pied 

Nous en sommes aux dernieres etapes du 
dEveloppement d'une politique 

Nous sommes a mi-chemin dans le processus de 
dEveloppement d'une politique 

Nous en sommes aux premiers stages de 
dEveloppement d'une politique 

Nous avons des aspects varies d'une politique^ 
d'EquitE raciale et ethnoculturelle intEgres a 
d'autres politiques. Nous ne la percevons pas 
comme une politique sEparEe et distincte en soi 

Aucune des affirmations prEcEdentes ne 

s 'applique a notre situation. Notre situation 

est la suivante : 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 3 



5. Quels sonC les prlncipaux groupes mlnorltalres Ilnguistiques, 
raciaux et ethnoculcurels desservis par votre consell? 
Dressez-en une liste par ordre d ' importance . 

1* Les plus nombreux 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. SI vous avez une politique ou etes en train d'en d^velopper 
une, s.v.p., d^crivez-en brldvement le processus d'6volutlon 
ainsi que le personnel qui s'y est impliqu6. AJoutez une 
page si ndcessaire. 



7. (a) Quels sont croyez-vous les prlncipaux facteurs qui ont men^ 
au succSs quant au d^veloppement de la politique de votre 
consell? 



OU 

(b) Quels sont croyez-vous les prlncipaux facteurs qui empechent 
le succes ou qui s'averent des obstacles au d^veloppement 
d'une politique dans le domaine a I'int^rieur de votre 
consell? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 4 



8 Y a-t-il des facteurs uniques k votre conseil et qui devraient 

etre pris en consideration an niveau du d^veloppement d'une 
politique de ce type? (par ex., nature de la clientele 
cstudiantine, distance, existence d' institutions ou d' aspects 
g^ographiques particulters . ) 



9 Quelles ressources locales ont ^t^ ou auraient pu etre 

utilis-^es dans 1 'etablissement d'une politique ainsi que 
de journ^es p^dagogiques visant I'^quit^ raciale et 
ethnoculturelle? 

Ressources humaines 

Autres ressources 

0 Que voyez-vous comme etant la plus grande priority pour 

votre conseil pendant les prochaines cinq ann^es? 

a) En matiere d'6quit6 raciale et ethnoculturelle? 



b) En general? 



Merci de vous avoir pret^ a ce questionnaire. Si vous avez finalist 
un document concernant votre politique, nous serions ^^^eress^es 
k interviewer une personne qui a jou^ un role-cU dans la realisation 
de ce document. Nous aimerions que vous puissiez identifier ici 
une telle personne. 

jjQjn Numero de telephone 

Titre 

S.v.p., retournez aussitot que possible a : 

Masemann et Mock, Conseil leres 
167 Ava Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6C 1W6 
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SURVEY OF RACIAL AND ETHNOCULTURAL EQUITY POLICIES 

1. When did the process of policy development begin at your 
board? 

Started 

Completed 

How long? 

2. What was the catalyst for policy development? 

3. How did the board go about beginning the process? 

4. What was the composition of the committee/task force? 
Size? Structure? Chair? Reporting to? 

5. What was the role of the community in policy a) development 
b) validation c) implementation? 

6. What resources were used? internal/board/local/other? 

7. How would you describe the student population of the board 
geographically? urban/rural, large/medium/small? 

8. How would you describe the student population of the board 
re: demographics/recent changes? 

9. How does this policy compare with other policies in the 
board? Process/structure/physical appearance/implementation 
process /accountability? 

10. What in your opinion were the key factors in the success of 
policy development in the area of multicultural/race relations? 

11. Other comments on the policy development phase. 
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1. Was there a specific implementation plan developed at the 
time of the policy? Time lines/administrative procedures/ 
evaluation? 

2. How far would you say the implementation has progressed? 

3. How would describe the implementation of this policy? 
How is it going? How would you evaluate the results? 
Any research? Behaviour? Incidents? 

4. What would you say were the barriers to the specific 
implementation of such policies? 

5. Can you identify key factors in successful policy implementation? 

6. Any other comments? 



ERIC 
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19 April 1988 



Dear 



We are writing with reference to the recent letter and 
questionnaire we sent concerning policies on race and 
ethnocultural equity. We are very grateful to the 74 Boards 
which have responded to the questionnziire and which have sent 
copies of their policies. To all of you who responded in March, 
we send our sincere thanks. 

The other purpose of this letter is to inform you about the 
follow-up phase and interviewing process. The response to our 
questionnaire was so thorough that we have had to limit 
interviewing to Boards in each region which have fully developed 
policies. The deadline for this project is still a very short 
one and we regret we are not able to interview people from every 
Board; however, the material we have received from all Boards is 
extremely useful and will be summarized in the final report. 

For those of you who have still not responded, we would 
appreciate your filling in the attached sheet very quickly, so 
that we can reduce the number of "No Response" answers in the 
final statistics. We assume that Boards which have not replied 
are probably in the "No Policy" category, but it is important for 
you to confirm this. 

At this point, the policies have been collected into binders and 
the tabulations of the questionnaires are almost complete. The 
interviewing phase will be completed in the next few weeks. 

Once again, many thanks for your co-operation in this study. 
Yours sincerely. 




Karen R. Mock, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 



Ick 
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19 April 1989 



FOR W»-RBSPOn>BHTS ONLY 



Follow-up to Qu««t.ioaiiairtt ca Racial and Bthnocultural Equity 



1. Name of Board 



2. Does your Board have an overall policy on racial and 
ethnocultural equity? 



3. Does your Board have any support documentation or 
administrative procedures referring to related areas such as 
curriculum, personnel policies, or racial harassment? 



We would appreciate receiving two (2) copies of any policies or 
documentation if it is available. Thank you very much for 
completing this follow-up sheet. 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 




r 



Karen Mock, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 
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MASEMANN AND MOCK 

Consultants in the Social Sciences 



May 11, 1989 



167 Ava Road 
Toronto, Cartada M6C 1W6 



(416)782-1050 
(416) 922-4819 



Thank you very much for responding to our letters requesting 
information on policies of racial and ethnocul tural equity* We 
sincerely regret any misunderstanding our recent letter may have 
caused, as the follow-up questionnaire was meant only for Boards 
that had previously not responded* 

We are working on assembling all of the policies in a format that 
is easily accessible by all Boards, and further information will 
be sent to you when it is available. 

Once again, many thanks for your participation in this study. 
Yours sincerely. 




Karen R* Mock, Ph.D. 
Principal Investigator 



Ick 
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La a juln 1989 MASEMANN AND MOCK 

ConsultMtt im tbf Soeki Sciences 



167 Avi Road 
Toronto, Cinada M6C 1W6 
(416) 782-1050 
(416) 9224819 



Monsieur le dlrecteur. 

Nous tenons par la pr^sente i vous remercler d 'avoir r*pondu i 
nos lettre et questionnaire demandant des Informations sur votre 
politique d'#qult* raclale et ethnoculturelle . 

Nous en somines malntenant i rassembler toutes les polltlgues dans 
un document dont le format se veut d'accis facile * tous les 
consells scolalres. Nous recommunlquerons avec vous aussltSt que 
ce document sera dlsponlble. 

Pour le moment, ces polltlques sont surtout en anglais. 

Nous vous r^lt^rons nos remerclements, nous rappelant aussl tous 
ceux ou celles qui ont partlcip* I une entrevue tiliphonlque ou 
nous ont autrement fait connaTtre leur situation. 

Sinc^rement vfitre. 



Jaclnthe Fraser 
pour 

Hasemann et Mock, 
Conselllftres 
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